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PORTUGAL WINS 





Woman's Right to Vote Upheld by 
Lisbon Court—Decision is Final 





h} 


A remarkable triumph for woman 
suffrage has been won in the Republic 
of Portug ind in a remarkable way. 
Dr. Carolina Angelo, a widow, put her 


name down on the census paper as a 


voter. The authorities returned the 


paper, refusing to accept her descrip- 
tion of herself as a person entitled to 
vote. Dr. Angelo took the question to 
the courts, defended her right to vote, 
and obtained a favorable judgment 


from a magistrate of the Lisbon civil 


court. According to Reuter’s tele- 
gram, “No appeal against the judg- 
ment is possible. The decision of the 


magistrate is based upon Portuguese 
law, which does not expressly exclude 














women from the franchise, and on 
considerations of justice, logic and 
right.” 

DUBLIN SPEAKS 
Lord M Presents Petition Urging 

Enact t of Woman Suffrage Bill 

The p iespatches say: 

The advocates of woman’s suffrage 
gave th ause another impetus in 
the Hi of Commons on May 12, 
when rd Mayor of Dublin, John 
J. Far 1t the head of a deputa- 
von fron e corporation of the Irish 
capita nted at the bar of the 
House a ‘ion urging the passage of 
4 female suffrage bill at the present 
Session of Parliament. 

The r vers of the deputation ap- 
peared in the full regalia of their of- 
fces and the ceremony was attended 
With p sque details. 

MARVELS 
Wrought >y an Italian Lady—She 


Teaches Babies to Read and Write 








Dr. Maria Montessori has invented 
anew method of teaching young chil- 
“siya ad and write. Children of 
lew pienne four years old learn in a 
_. Jonths, without strain or effort, 
— "pon the whole process as a 
“sty lelightful games. Dr. Mon- 
a aie the supervision in Rome of 
eat nee for poor children, 
elias children of parents with 
ra _° means, and one for the chil- 
oo de aristocracy. Her methods 
McC on _ by Josephine Tozier in 
derty ‘agazine for May, in a won- 
aston which is worth many 
Evervn.,, pice of the magazine. 
Ing it = be ho reads it is recommend- 
should ; Rigen friends. Especially 
teacher. a4 Dy all parents and 

1e 
TEACHERS REJOICE 

Boda ‘o raise the pay of the ele- 
Schools he. weTs im the Boston 
Legislature - °? the Massachusetts 





Tells the Legislators at Albany that 
Equal Suffrage Makes Women Bet- 
ter Wives and Mothers 





Ex-Gov. Brady cf Idaho addressed 
the New York Legislature on May 3 
on equal suffrage. He was introduced 
by Attorney-General Carmody, who 
paid a graceful tribute to the elo- 
quence of the distinguished speaker. 
He said that inasmuch as Mr. Brady 
had seen the actual workings of a law 
permitting women to vote, he ought 
to be and was familiar with its good 
points. 

Gov. Brady said that in Idaho where 
women vote there was no ballot-box- 
stuffing and no vote-buying. “Woman 
suffrage raises the standard of the 
voters at the polls. While women are 
not better politicians than men, they 
have a better brand of politics. This 
question can be settled by looking at 
the result of enfranchising women in 
five western States. It has been for 
the good of the population of these 
States, and a lesson for others to fol- 
low. 

“T have observed,” continued the for- 
mer chief executive of Idaho, “that 
equal franchise has made better wives, 
mothers and sisters of the women of 
Idaho. It has often been said that 
political war would be continually 
waged in the home circle if women 
were granted the right to vote. This 
is not so in my State. There Is little 
or no verbal strife between the men 
and the women.” 


Intemperance Tempered 

Gov. Brady gaid that the presence of 
women at the polls tempered the In- 
temperate desires of the element that 
imbibed. 

The meeting was under the auspices 
of the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York. 

To a reporter of the Knickerbocker 
Press Gov. Brady said: “Suffrage for 
women is not a radical reform, and I 
am sure it would work well in the 
East. Giving the power of the ballot 
to women would mean that they would 
be more interested in public matters.” 





Former Editor of Woman's Journal 
Dead — Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Author, Soldier, Patriot, and Re- 


former, Passes Away at 87 





Thomas Wentworth Higginson was 


born in Cambridge, Mass., on Dec. 23, 
1823, the youngest of a family of fif- 
teen children. He was descended 
from Rev. Francis Higginson, a Puri- 
tan pastor who landed at Salem in 
1629. Francis was a writer, and is 





Will Defend Right of Louisiana \Wwom- 
en to Practise Medicine 





The Era Club of New Orleans has 
voted that hereafter if a woman appli- 
cant for admission to 
school of Tulane University is refused 
such admission for an uninterrupted, 
unconditional, full four years’ medical 
the Era Club will stand by 
such applicant to assist her and to de- 


course, 





fray the legal expenses in case of liti- 

















NATIONAL PRESIDENT AND TREASURER AT THE SUFFRAGE 
PARADE 








remembered among other things for 
the saying, ‘“‘A sup of New England's 
air is better than a whole draught of 
Old England’s ale.” The ancestral 
line included many clergymen, offi- 
cials, and miltia officers. Thomas’s 
grandfather was a member of the 
Continental Congress in 1783. His 
father planted the famous elms in 
the Harvard College Yard, and organ- 
ized the Harvard Divinity School. 
Young Thomas grew up surrounded by 
intellectual and literary people. The 
wife of Longfellow’s “Village Black- 
smith” was his nurse. 

His Education and Early Years 
His father died when Thomas was 
nine years old, and his education was 
left with his mother, a woman of much 





While Gov. Brady was talking, the 
Assembly committee on judiciary, be- 
fore which the suffrage bill was pend- 
ing, was in session. This fact was not 
made known to either the speaker or 
the assembled suffragists, lest they 
should enter and renew their argu- 


culture, and a remarkable aunt, Miss 
Anne Storrow. His mother early in- 
stilled into his mind her own anti- 
slavery sentiments, and they were 
strengthened by visits that he made to 
an uncle in Virginia. 

He entered Harvard College just be- 
fore he was 14, and graduated in 1841, 





ments earlier., 





gation against the board of adminis- 
trators to have the question decided by 
the courts. The Era Club has for three 
years used every effort to get the doors 
of the medical department of 
Tulane opened, with the res * y 
the first two years are now Offéned to 
women, but they are as yet barred 
from the last two years. This deci- 
sion of the administrators is consid- 
ered both unsatisfactory and unreason- 
able. The Era Club is preparing to 
ask every candidate for a State office, 
previous to the next election, how he 
stands on woman suffrage. 





LLOYD GEORGE YIELDS 





The first deputation that Lloyd- 
George has received since his illness 
was a deputation of influential Welsh 
women, including Mrs. T16¥d-George. 
They came to ask his support for the 
Conciliation Bill. He promised to vote 
for it, and is reported to have ex- 
pressed himself as enthusiastically in 
favor of woman suffrage. 








_R. Y. FITZGERALD OF BOSTON A 
et AFTER THE PARADE. 





DDRESSING MASS MEETING AT UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
CROWD EAGER FOR VQTES FOR WOMEN GOSPEL 








4 





“Women can never get suffrage so 
long as their clothes button up the 
back,” declares that eminent adver- 
tiser, Cyrus Townsend Brady. What 
kind of clothes do they wear in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wash- 


; 


the youngest member of his class. He 
knew six languages, and later picked 
up four more. He was fond of ath- 
letics, distinguished in mathematics, 





«» Concluded on Page 154.) 





ington?—Shenandoah (Pa.) Herald. 
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The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land W. S. A. will be held May 25. 
Tickets, $1, are now ready. 





Robert Collyer, D.D. 





g.. 


the medical 


I most thoroughly and heartily back 
the woman suffrage movewment.—Rev. 





Federation of College Women’s Clubs 
Endorses It Almost Unanimously 





| FOR SUFFRAGE 


The Federation of College Women’s 
Loe at its recent annual meeting in 
|Los Angeles, adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote a resolution indors- 
ling equal suffrage, offered by Mrs. 
Seward Simons of the Political Equal- 
ity League. The Los Angeles Exam- 
iner says: 

“The constitutional suffrage amend- 
ment was enthusiastically indorsed. 
Partly because of this suffrage work, 
more perhaps because it is felt that 
women need a great club based on the 
same lines as the City Club, a com- 
mittee was appointed to see about or- 
ganizing such a body. It is planned 
that all questions of interest to wom- 
en of the community shall be discussed 
at its gatherings, and that men shall 
be invited to take part in the discus- 
sions. 

“Among the resolutions adopted by 
the Federation were plans to investi- 
gate occupations open to women other 
than teaching, the aim being that more 
college women shall be diverted into 
other professions and out of this over- 
crowded the sal- 
and to better girls’ conditions. 
cure leaders who will assist in dramat- 
ic presentations at the city play- 
grounds; to urge the necessity of es- 
tablishing more comfort stations for 
men and women about the city, and 
to find more women able and willing 
to make infants’ and women’s cloth- 
ing for the use of the city district 
nurses in aiding their poor patients.” 
Mrs. Denver Mackey of the Collegi- 
ate Alums *ssociation reported that 
her orgainazw.wicn had been investigat- 
ing salaries paid women and girls. 
The Federation appointed Miss Car- 
roll of Long Beach chairman of a com- 
mittee to work with Miss Stone of the 
Y. W. C. A. in its investigation of sal- 
aries, and to better girl’s conditions. 
Miss Mary Ross of Occidental Col- 
lege made a motion, which was heart- 
ily endorsed, that when the opportun- 
ity offers a woman be appointed as 
deputy superintendent of schools. 
Miss Evangeline Gray, chairman of 
the Federation Club House Committee, 
made a brief report of some investiga- 
tions started toward securing a per- 
manent home for the various college 
women’s clubs. 

Miss Caroline Pierson was re-elected 
president, Miss E. Carr vice-president 
and Miss Packard secretary-treasurer, 


one; to investigate 


aries, 





PRESS WOMEN 


Vote for Suffrage Eight to One 


~ 


The Southern California Woman's 

Press Club by a straw vote has ap- 

proved woman suffrage in the propor- 

tion of 34 to 4. The vote was taken 

after four addresses, two given by 

suffragists and two by antis. Lee C. 

Gates and Rev. Stanten Hodgin pre- 

sented the affirmative. Both are men 

of standing in the State, and their 

speeches were notably clear and dig- 

nified. The antis were not so for- 

tunate in the selection of their speak- 

ers, who lent their arguments to an 

arraignment of women in general, and 

suffragists in particular. One of the 

speakers came from San Francisco for 

the occasion, the other was a local 

newspaper man, whose barefaced in- 

sults to womanhood resulted in a let- 

ter of protest, sent by the Executive 

Board of the Woman’s Press Club to 

the Anti-Suffrage Association, which 

had supplied the anti speakers. 

These speeches evoked protests 
from many*sources. None were more 
to the point than one received from 
an English woman who has been but 
a short time in America, and who 
heard at the Press Club the first dis- 
cussion of the suffrage question in 
this country. In her letter she sug- 
gests that a collection be taken up by 
suffragists that the anti-suffrage 
speeches may be published and circu- 
lated as an argument showing the 
vituperative position that the antis 
take toward women. 
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THE COLORS AT CAM- 
BRIDGE 


By Louise Imogen Guiney 





This poem, written on the death of 
tat P William E. Russell, might 
equally, well have been written for 
Col. .T. W. Higginson. We reproduce 
it from the Atlantic Monthly.] 


Flags at half-staff that through the 
leafy city ; 
Cloud street and hall in tragic mus- 
tering; 
Flags in the offing, that for noble pity 
Make for sea-spaces on a broken 
wing; 


Eagles low-flying, angels of our sor- 
row, ; : 
Boding and bright, on their full pas- 
sion hurled, 
Trail down the wind in stormy wake 
and furrow, 
Poignantly marked across the sum- 
mer world. 
Ah, how they mourn with not-to-be- 
impeded 
Gesture and cry of queens unrecon- 
ciled, wit 
One sunny strength illimitably need- 
ed, 
Felled by the Hewer in the northern 
wild! 


Yet if they knew, would these not tri- 
umph duly? 
Glory, not grief, for him who willed 


to keep 
Pure as the sword some warden angel 
newly 
Draws by the cradle of baptismal 


sleep. 


on the summits of the State 
hereafter, 
what a 
aflame! 
Till Time abase them, 
and rafter, 
Sweeter than jasmine 
absent name. 


Green 


See garland, beautiful, 


there on wall 


climbs that 


Happy the land that late a field unfav- 
ored 


Whitens to harvest where the mar- 
tyrs are, 
Knowing (from ways in which she 


nearly wavered), 
This starry dust shall lead her like 


a star. 
* + * * * 
Flags at half-staff that through the 
leafy city 
Cloud street and hall in tragic mus- 


tering; 
Flags in the offing, that for noble pity 
Make for sea-spaces on a _ broken 
wing; 


Eagles low-flying, 
row, 

Boding and bright, in your full pas- 

sion hurled, 

Rise on the wind in stormy wake and 

furrow, 

Rise and rejoice, across the summer 

world! 


angels of our sor- 


Flag from thine heaven 
fealty lowered, 
Hiding thy face upon mine own roof 
tree, | 
Weak with our wound through all this 
day untoward,— 
O my Delight! look up, and quicken 
me! 


in willing 


Flag long adored, and heart of mine 
below it, 

Run to the mast-head, shake away 
the pain! 


We two have done with death, for 
we shall know it 

Never so touching nor so dear 
again. 


JOHN’S BREAKFAST 
How He Heard from the Females 


When 
picked 


Lysander John Appleton 

his e.g at breakfast he 
found in the egg cup a card bearing 
these words: “Laid by a female.- Votes 
for Women,” 

If Lysander John felt any desire to 
be facetious he carefully suppressed it 
after the first furtive glance at the 
face of his wife. 

He put out his hand for the bread. 
“Made by a female. Votes for Wom- 
en,” read a card in the bread plate. 

With a hunted look on his face he 
asked Daysey Mayme to pass the but- 
ter, and the look was intensified when 
he read on a card on the butter plate: 
“No milk—no butter. A female gave 
the milk. Votes for Women.” 

Lysander John got himself in con- 
trol and picked up the cream pitcher. 

“A female gave the milk. Votes for 
Women,” stared him in the face while 
he diluted his coffee, and in the saucer 
another card bore this inscription: 
“Made by a female. Votes for Wom- 
en.” 

“A female superintended the making 
of this. Votes for Women,” appeared 
on the honey, and similar cards ap- 
peared on the jelly and on the apple 
sauce; and when Lysander John com- 
pleted his breakfast it was with a full 
deck. 

That evening, when his wfe and 
daughter had gone to a suffrage meet- 
ing, and he was left alone with his 


up 


two fat pillow cushion ladies, he looked | 
at them suspiciously before beginning 
his usual evening soliloquy. 


he up 


His suspicions growing, got 
and shook each pillow cushion lady. 
He was right in suspecting them of 
reform motives, for from the ruffle of | 
each a card fell to the floor. 
Lysander John didn’t pick them up; 
what 
“I will spend the evening,” 
to his pillow cushion audience, 
drawing a coat of arms for the Apple- 


was the use? | 


“in 


appropriate. It will be, ‘Soc Et Tu 
Em.’ "—Frances L. Garside in Chicago 
American. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper marched the 
whole distance in the parade 

Miss Lydia M. Dame, a niece of 
Maria Mitchell's and a Boston Univer 


marched in the parade, 
thai 


sity graduate, 
and 
saw four other B. U. 
that 
more, 


enjoyed it. She says she 
women marching, 
and there may have been many 


Mme, discov- 
erer of radium, has been specially in- 
vited in the 
International Chemical Congress, which 
be held 1912. 
American last 
Mme. 


Curie, the principal 


to America to take part 


is to at Washington in 


This 


year 


Chemical Society 


made Curie an honorary 


member. 
Flora 
of 
for 
Angeles, and 


Wilson, 
Agriculture, 
the 


the 
been 


Miss daughter of 


Secretary has 
Los 
the 


She declares herself to be 


music-lovers in 


singing 


talking suffrage for 


suffragists. 
her 


which in 


better 


a strong suffragist, 


opinion is a somewhat name 


than suffragette. 

Mrs 
back 
the 
Equal 


Helen L. Grenfell, who has got 
lecture tour 
the Colorado 
Suffrage Association the 
The Republican 
“She spoke particularly of the recent 


to Denver from her 


in East, addressed 


other 
day. Denver 


says: 





victory for the suffrage cause in Wis- 
consin, declaring her conviction that 


the triumph had been hastened by 
the 


the 


very bitterness of opposition.” 


Dr. 
rect 


Sabin 
the statement, copied 


Florence Writes to cor 
into The 
New York 
paper, that Johns Hopkins University 
sent a delegation of women doctors to 
march in the suffrage 
that 


Hopkins women 


Woman’s Journal from a 


parade. Miss 
and other 
who marched 


did so on their own responsibility. 


Sabin says she the 


Johns 


Miss Christine Bonnevie is the first 
woman to wh}m the doors of the Nor- 
wegian Academy of Science have been 
opened. post in the 
zoological leboratory of the Christiania 
University, and has written a standard 
work on_ biology. 


She occupies a 


Moreover, Miss 
Bonnevie has every chance to become 
the first woman professor in Scandi- 
navia, since she has been placed first 
on the list to fill the chair of biology 
at the Christiania University. 

Miss Clara Smith, instructor of 
mathematics at Wellesley College, has 
been elected a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, partly for solving a problem 
in mathematical science which for 
nearly a century has perplexed college 
professors and other savants. Miss 
Smith after several years’ work dis- 
covered that S. Abel’s theorems could 
be used to do Bissell’s problems in a 
quicker and simpler manner than hith- 
erto known. By this discovery she 
has given to physicists and mathema- 
ticians a labor-saving method that only 
scientists can fully appreciate. 


Miss Katherine Bement Davis of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been given a sil- 
ver medal by the Italian Red Cross 
Society, in recognition of her valuable 
services to the Italian people at the 
time of the Messina earthquake two 
years ago. Miss Davis was visiting 
Italy, and did much for the earthquake 
sufferers. She has alsg a medal from 
President Taft acknowledging her ser 
vices. Miss Davis is a Vassar gradu- 
ate, and holds the doctor’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. For a 


he said} 


ton family. It is my intention to have 
a woman rampant. My motto will | 
pass for a Latin one, and will be most 


(Continued from Page 153.) 
well read in philosophy, and “had a 


| passion for poetry and imaginative lit- 


At 18 he six feet tall 
and very bashful. He taught in a pri- 
vate school, then tutored in the fam- 


Brookline, where 


erature.” was 


ily of a relative in 
he once tingled with pleasure 
Daniel Webster him 
bring more cream for his chocolate. 
He intimate 
Lowell, a friend of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, and’an interested listener to Gar- 
: Phillips, Parker and 
| James Freeman Clarke. 


because 


picked out to 


was with James Russell 


rison, Theodore 


His First Pastorate 


| He went through the Harvard Divin- 


lity School, and accepted a call from 

















tives, Sims and Anthony Burns. _ Dur 
ing the struggle as to whether Kansas 
should come into the Union as a free 
or slave State, he was secretary of a 
committee that sent out a, series of 
emigrant parties, and in 1856 went to 
Kansas himself as an agent of the Na- 
tional Kansas Committee. rhere was 
law then in Kansas than in 


no more , 
the Scottish Highlands, and Higgin- 
son was forced at ali times to fall 


pack on his Sharp's rifle and his ready 


wit. The celebrated guerilla leader, 
Jim Lane, created him a brigadier- 
general. Higginson, said in after 


vears that this made fim feel very im- 
portant until he met so many others 
of like rank and of like creation that 
he ceased to set much store by it. In 
the intervals of militant action he still 
preached, and was described by the 
Missouri border ruffians, who were 
eager to lynch him, as “a preacher go- 

















the First Religious Society of New- ing about preaching polities.” . One of 
buryport, Mass. (Unitarian). The them said: “He fixes it this way: 
young pastor was radical and out-| pict he has his text and preaches 
spoken, and interested in all the vari-| religion; then he drops that and 
ous reforms with which the country 
| oo 
| 
| 

’ AW 

; oo 

Om ae islets °. ++. Bits wamsaat! at 
COL. THOMAS WENT WORTH HIGGINSON 

was bubbling. He was a warm aboli-|pitches into politics; and then he 


tionist, and even let himself be nom- 
inated for Congress by the Free Soil 
party, and stumped the district, in a 
hopeless minority. Under the circum- 
stances it was strange that he should 
have been kept in the pulpit of that 
conservative old church for two years 
and a half. After giving up his parish, 
he stayed in Newburyport for two 
years longer, teaching private classes 
and organizing public evening schools. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford was among 
his pupils. He often rowed or sailed 
across the river to visit Whittier. 


Early Work for Woman’s Rights 
Then he became pastor of the Free 
Church of Worcester, Mass. Its con- 
gregation—nicknamed “the Jerusalem 
wildcats,”"—were strongly under the 
influence of Theodore Parker. They 
were vividly reformatory. Worcester 
itself was a hot-bed of abolition and 
woman’s rights. Mr. Higginson was 
among the-signers of the call for the 
first National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, held in Worcester in 1850. 
The Call was headed by Lucy Stone, 
and signed by 56 women and 33 men. 
The courageous 33 included, in addi- 
tion to Higginson, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, William Henry Channing, A. 
Bronson Alcott, Wendell Phillips, Adin 
fallou, Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. May, 
Stephen S. Smith, William Elder, 
James Mott, Oliver Johnson, and oth- 
ers who were mighty in their day. 
Circumstances prevented Mr. Higgin- 
son from attending this convention. 
but he was a frequent speaker at the 
early woman’s rights and anti-slavery 
meetings, and headed one of the peti- 
tions for woman suffrage sent to the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1853. 


Married The Journal’s Editors 
He was a staunch friend of Lucy 
Stone during the hard early years of 
her anti-slavery and woman’s rights 
lecturing. In 1855, when she and Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell wanted a minister ‘to 
marry them without using the word 
“obey,” they sent for Mr. Higginson, 
and he came on from Worcester to 
Lucy’s home West Brookfield, 


at 





while she was superintendent of the 
New York State 


Reformatory for 
Women. 


In later years she has been 
active in a broad field of reformatory 


and philanthropic effort, part of the} 
time as lecturer for the New York 
School of Philanthropy. Miss Davis 


has sailed for Italy to revisit the scene 
of her labors. 





Mass., to perform the ceremony. He 
prefixed a very sympathetic foreword 
of his own to the famous protest 
against the inequalities of the then ex- 
isting marriage laws which they drew 
up at that time and which was widely 
published. 


Anti-Slavery Activities 
After the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave law, Higginson took part in the 
unsuccessful efforts to rescue the fugi- 


drops that, too, and begins about the 


sufferin’ niggers.” After Higginson’s 
return from Kansas he met John 
Brown. They became friends, and 


after Harper’s Ferry Higginson tried 

without success to organize an expe- 

dition to rescue some of Brown's men, 
His Work in the War 

When the Civil War broke out, he 
was tendered the post of Major in the 
Fourth Battalion of Infantry, then 
hastily called into the United States 
service. He declined this position, but 
accepted that of colonel of a regiment 
of emancipated slaves. A limerick of 
the period said: 

There was a young curate of Worces- 

ter 

could have a 

choose ter; 

But he said each recruit 

Must be blacker than soot, 

Or else he’d go preach where he used 
ter. 

This was not exact, as Mr. Higgin- 
son had left the ministry some time 
before. His military service with his 
black soldiers was a great joy to him 
It has been fully described in one of 
his books. It took more than ordinary 
courage, for the Confederacy had an- 
nounced that white officers of colored 
soldiers, if captured, would be hanged 
on the spot. Col. Higginson was des- 
perately wounded, went back to his 
regiment too soon, and finally in 1864 
| had to resign. 


Helps to Found the American W. S. A. 


Who 


command if he 


| 


In 1869, with Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Caroline M. Severance 
and George H. Vibbert, he was ap- 


pointed by the Executive Committee 
of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association as a committee of corre- 
spondence to confer with suffragists 
throughout the country in regard to 
calling the convention which organ- 
ized the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. He served during one 
year as president of that association, 
and was an officer of the New England 
and Massachusetts Suffrage Associa- 
tions up to the time of his death. 
For a generation he was a great power 
as a lecturer and writer, and he lent 
both his voice and his pen unstintedly 
to the women’s cause. He spoke at 
innumerable suffrage meetings and 
legislative hearings, and often presid- 
ed, with exceeding wit and grace, at 
| the great May Festivals. 
A Noteworthy Dinner 

Col. Higginson was an early and fre- 
| quent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, a member of the Town and 
} Country Ciub, the Atlantic Club, and 








the Saturday Club, or 


u BaAnizations 
were said to “skim the pe 


» crea 
lectual Boston,” where th inte), 
meet Longfellow, Whitticy mist 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alco; ro, 
ning, and many others. ¢ Il. Hien” 
son has left an amusing pictyy, - 
dinner at the Atlantic Clu} when tw, 7 
the feminine contributors j,, the a 
zine were invited for the firs; tio 
Harriet Beecher Stowe anq on 
Prescott Spofford. Up to that a 
women had been rigidly exclude 
There was some misgiving heeneet 
was known that Mrs towe at... 


disan, 
proved of wine, and had hye; views & 


many other questions. Oliver Wendel 
Holmes took Mrs. Stowe in to dinner 
and Col. Higginson took \; Spottora 
Whittier and Higginson were tho he 
members who habitually dran, - 
wine, and they were not embarragg 


The others presently began to roe 
it, and, while Lowell shocked jp. 
Stowe by declaring “Tom Jones’ to be 
the greatest English novel, Holmes 
startled the Rev. Dr. Stowe at the 
other end of the table hy asserting 
that swearing originated the tree 
use of sacred phrases by the clergy~ 
Dr. and Mrs. Stowe were reported 4, 
have said afterwards tha com. 
pany was very distinguished, but that 
the conversation surprised them 
Goes Abroad 

Col. Higginson was warmly ;ecejyeq 
when he visited London Darwin 
found him as interesting « tor as 
did Browning, Tennyson and fy 
Maurier. He especially liked Carly 


In Paris he met Victor I . Tur 
guenieff, Jules Claretie, Max Norday 
and others. Turguenieff 


him the most. 


pressed 


A Lyceum Lecture: 
After his return Col. |! 
spent much time in the L 
ture service, and was in gi< 
not only in the East, but in ¢ 
ing West. He has left on 
surprise, on being entertained in log 
cabins west of the Missi pi, often 
to find Longfellow’s “Dante” on the 
table and Millais’s “Hugue1 
on the log wall. 


£inson 
m lee. 
lemand 
e grow 
rd his 


overs 


His Relations with The Woman's 
Journal 

. When The Woman's J was 
started in 1870, with Mary |.iver- 
more as managing editor, other 
editors announced in the fi issue 
were Julia Ward Howe, Lu Stone 
William Lloyd Garrison anid mas 
Wentworth Higginson. F< 1 long 


period of years the Colone! ntrib- 
uted an editorial every week \ num- 
ber of these brilliant essays were af- 
terwards collected and publish inder 
the title “Common Sense Aly Wom- 
en,” Extracts from them re- 
printed as leaflets and circulated all 
through Australia when the battle for 
woman suffrage was raging and 
a prominent Australian suffra says 
that they produced a great « 

Col. Higginson had alway 
regard and a sincere affectio! 
Stone. He did not always ge! 
so well with Mr. Blackwell. 
them had a spice of peppe! 
tempers, and their occasiona’ ‘ively 
differences of opinion 0! tic 
sometimes led to a tempo! ool- 
ness; but their:common prin 
humanitarian sympathies alw 
them together again. To th sent 
editor of The Woman's Jou Col 
Higginson was particularly | The 
first time when, with fear a 
bling, she took the sole char: 
iting the paper (in 1882, w! 
Stone and Mr. Blackwell w: 
speaking in the suffrage an en 


high 
Luey 
quite 
h of 


+} ir 
nelr 


campaign in Nebraska), an 4 dif- 
ference of opinion arose bet wi net 
and the Colonel over the politics am 


paign then pending in Massacliiisetls 
about which both felt strong]; 


that and some other occasio they 
hammered away at one ano in 
The Journal with vigorous or 
But the Colonel bore no ma! and 
a warm regard existed betwet m 
to the end. 

Col. Higginson came into thi wd 
an’s rights movement almost! ue 
very beginning, and he helped es 
the fight for the admission of men 
to their property rights, to the pre 
fessions, and to the higher edu on 


The founder of Smith College said ' 
she was led to devote her fortun 


: . ling 
the education of women by nee 
Col. Higginson’s early essay, gn 


Women to Learn the Alphab« 


His Political Activities 

There were hardly five years = 
remaining half century when '\ “ts 
not in office. He was chief ©! “ 
Long’s personal staff for a }§ 


ad 
three years on the State Boara i= 
ucation, and for seven years ©" 
Military and Naval Historia! oe 


two years he was a member 
Massachusetts Legislature, an¢ ul 


pioned the woman suffrage bi! a 
tain Irish members, who hate: : 
an suffrage but loved the Colo! “os 
outside, growling, while the vo' oe 
taken. They could not bring |". 
selves to vote for the bill, but *0U" 
not annoy Higginson by voting a. 
it. He took an active part in poll" ° 
presiding at primaries, serving ** 
delegate to political conventions, ~ 
speaking in political campalg"™ 9 
presidential year he made — 
speeches in five States. 
Other Offices _— 
He served as director of the (%" 
bridge Public Library, member ™ | 
visiting board of Harvard U0! ome 
member of the visiting boar¢ © | 
Bridgewater Normal School, pr ‘phi 
of the Harvard Chapter of ' ‘ated 
Beta Kappa, and of the oer le wae 


chapters of the same society. 
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are presieent of 


for 4 se eligio 18 Association, and 
tbe m ynd Table Club. He gh 
of the BO” the American Orienta oO 
member O° philological Society, the 
uy, the i " Historie Genealogical 
—?_ ston Society of Natural 

iy Reform Club. His 

outdoor exercise and for 

ad him an enthusiastic 


Massachusetts Bi- 
was also at the head 
1. A. W. clubhouse in 


le 


H 
I 





vi 

the ie was the author of 
Col. Fee ooks, four of them 

fifty or MO" oman question. He 

works OD n Public Library 


Hecti ¢ 1000 books about 
with 2 CON ’'she Cambridge Public 
a “Higginson Room” 
and manuscripts of 
ismerson, Longfellow, 
hers, and autograph 
-orks, many of them 
re and his own books 
' said to be worn and 
iegree, showing how 





been read. They 
ee a prose and poetry, 
er ¢ 


biography and auto- 
nht y and travels and a 
ve dition, he did much 
iting. 








jiting ana 

r Important Writings. 

once said that he 

had accomplished very little in com- 

se con with what he had hoped when 

sng, yet he thought it had 
to write four things 
wide influence each 


Fou 
Col. Hige 


parison 
he was 30 
happened 

which have 
in its OW! ' 
The first Was 


apers, and | 
Pal 


his series of “Outdoor 
ticularly the one on 
Bodies,” published 
These had much to 
jo with the athletic revival of the last 
hey led Dr. Sargent to 

fession the teaching 


Saints ¢ nel 
in the Atlant 
30 years 1d 
take up 
of athlet 

His add 


ligions, 


The Sympathy of Re 
through many editions 
n pamp form. The reading of it 
) pa ‘ 

by the Re Barrows of Chicago 
} arliament of religions 
Fair. 

the Atlantic, “Ought 
n the Alphabet?” gave 
to the movement for 
Last young Folks’ History of 
he Un State had a great influ- 
iching of history in the 
ool histories since have 
ifter it. 


been m 


Col. Higginson and Mrs. Howe at Au- 
thors’ Club 

man of noble presence, 
ivocate of physical cul- 
years Mrs. Howe was 
Col. Higginson vice- 
Authors’ Club. Age 
her hearing and his 
dice, ey supplemented each 
ther { beside her and noted 
main points of the 
2eche vere made, and_ she 
is p) th witty comment upon 
them 

Become terested 
He ] 


He 
and a gre 
ture. In 
preside! 


Wa 
L 

president e 
VT | th , 

( | ii€ 


in Socialism 

open-minded. In his 
became interested in 
rave the support of his 
the Intercollegiate 


latter r 


ef to 


Family Relations 

Co on was twice married. 
Miss Channing, a sis- 

Channing, was an invalid 
irs, and was tenderly 

( iim to the last. In 1879 

he ma lary P. Thatcher, a niece 

f first wife, herself a 
They had one daugh- 
who was the delight of 
later years. She mar- 

Barney. 

Will Be Missed 
Transcript from which 
1 freely, says: 

| has been the enormous- 

a varied life of Thomas 

igginson—minister, anti- 

Free Soiler, soldier, lec- 
legislator, teacher, his- 


t 


fan, {, novelist, .poet, pub- 
oll lropist, champion of 
need iller of days was his life 
rena Nae His college gave him 
~ allo ’ country has given him 
ceased eighbors have _ never 


ise his courtly kindli- 
readers he is a daily 
i dozen of his works 
- slated into half a dozen 
ang ing death so long, he 
Hes he has left so much of 
£ behind him. This is 
ae inslation, 
marae Vill miss the tall, erect, 
o that daily issued from 
Hl house on Buckingham 
i along the walks with 
ind with an eager in- 
—! ife about him. The 
but not the great ex- 
fe and work.” 





A PARADE REMINISCENCE 





Vy 

“An | Loines writes: 

wad present at the parade 
‘a Dag Bl should be counted in 
etagl ic Suffrage Pioneers, Mrs. 
=e 5S years old, at whose 
Sociat a klyn Equal Rights As- 
a ‘ormed in 1869, pre-dat- 
i Sur . and American Wom- 

“iy ciations. 

Powel] " by Mrs. Elizabeth 
more. at rmer dean of Swarth- 
trom her f, she rode all the way 


®sidence in Brooklyn to 


West 54th street, New York, in an 
open landaulet, gaily decorated with 
yellow bunting, with the large banner 
of the Brooklyn W. S. A. with its 
motto, ‘Failure Is Impossible,’ fully 
displayed from the back, and yellow 
‘Votes for Women’ pennants flying. 
This car attracted great attention en 
route, and at 14th street two gentle- 
men raised their hats in appreciative 
recognition of the cause. At the meet- 
ing place for New York State on West 


54th street and Fifth avenue, the 





men, whom they guyed unmercifully. 
“I hear from many sources that the 
Protest has made. many 
It was a fine and dignified 
Mrs. Field and Mrs 
decorated car fol- 
of Men Voters 


a picked body of 


Parade of 
converts. 
body of women. 
Bond in the gaily 
lowed the delegation 
for Woman Suffrage, 


men, and 


repre-entative professional 
otherwise..” 


KELLOGG DURLAND ON THE 
PARADE 


Kellogg Durland writes in the Bos- 
ton Transcript: 


New York was puzzled. Cosmopoli- 
tan, sophisticated, blasé New York 
shifted from foot to foot and said, 
“Well-er-er-well—.” It was the 
strangest psychological phenomenon 


I have ever witnessed in this callous. 
supercilious city. From Fifty-ninth 
street to Union square, Fifth avenue 


was brilliant with color — purple, 
green and white, yellow and_ black, 
red, white and blue—as down the 


mansion-walled thoroughfare pattered 
the picturesque, mile-long procession 
of the suffragists, to the stirring 
strains of “Yankee Doodle” and the 
“Marseillaise.” One glance up the 
avenue from in front of the Waldorf 
satisfied me that the ladies were mak- 
ing good, that they had mustered a 
goodly regiment and were giving the 
great curious throng full compensa- 
tion for the trouble expended and dis 
comfort endured in waiting wearily 
through half a glorious May after- 
It was one of the most inter- 


noon. t 
esting and satisfying spectacles ever 
witnessed in this city. It impressed 
the whole town, for everyone who 


didn’t see it heard about it from some 
who had. 

 Aperestating that the daily a 
papers would do full justice to the 
procession, I devoted my attention 
more to the spectators. From this 
viewpoint, it was far and away the 
most interesting street parade I have 
ever watched. Not so brilliant as the 
London Household Guards prancing 
along Whitehall, perhaps, or the Hus- 
sars of the Czar parading the Nev ski 
Prospect, it was nevertheless » 
bright as these and much more stri - 
ing because of its originality, its char- 
acter and purpose. 

Fifth avenue has 
been more crowded, and 
where .have I seen so many 
among the spectators of a 
pageant. Throngs many tiers , 
flanked the line of march, and these 
throngs were overwhelmingly com- 
posed of women. As I passed from 
block to block I could not get away 
from the thought that the vastest 


seldom, if ever, 
never any- 
women 
passing 
deep 





number of these were sick 


of heart 
and ashamed that they, 


course, but under the circumstances, 


sa ng ere ae | y. 000, were not these did not appear incongruous, so 

ehind the Kilted band that]|evidently earnest and well-organized 
headed the procession, the historic} was the whole affair. From time im- 
symbolic floats and the inscribed ban- memorial martial music has been 
ners, along with their three thousand | written for the march of men, men 
or more sisters. Here were women,| accustomed and disciplined to a long 
fighting a good fight for the cause of swinging stride. Women naturally 
women—for the underpaid factory | have a keen sense of rhythm, but Na- 
workers and the overfed lady of for-| ture has fitted them to sway with the 
tune who is deprived of the right of| waltz rather than swing with the 
voice in the government over her in-| march, and many of them were called 
herited property, Analyzed, this pro-| upon to valiant, almost heroic effort 
cession was one of the | complete | to step to time. But they did it. | 
spectacles of democracy personified] never saw any civilian procession 











scoff and jeer let their jibes die on} this carried them all along the way 
their lips and the few derogatory re-| with heads erect and straight as an| 
marks one heard along the way were} arrow path from start to finish. 
insipid and inane Even reporters ie ae 
ifor the most flippant daily news Practically every ‘woman-employ1ng | 
papers found it difficult to find any | ‘rade was represented in a separate 
reason for ridicule—so earnest and|CoMtingent. As the shirtwaist makers 
altogether creditable was the entiré passed, heads were bared and many 
demonstration. an eye glistened wet, for their ban- 
ners were edged with black and 





| stantial, 














‘ ‘ *f sve ri 1 ¢ . . - 
youngest of the party, but one whose baad coed co ons oan ry There ora nee Couey a 
powers of walking had been greatly] shoulder s > ies See staf fre Pt 5 a ee — 7 = 
g hi ‘ greatly} Shoulder to shoulder \v the wage-|the sight of women marshals com- 
impaired by an accident, decided that} @2™™ers of the East Side; college |manding and directing the formation, 
the lame could walk part of the way berg professional len, maids controlling the halts and advances, 
at least, and proudly bore a pennant ote a poe wives, mothers, spin but they did it efficiently and did it 
! i é sters, all were there in diy array, | well. 
for the entire distance, stimulated by} peacefully demonstrati: that the In one particular, this procession 
the enthusiasm and spirit of those} Women of this city and the State de-| established a record. Over the entire 
about her, and therefore I cannot tell] '@ the franchise ver ery much | course, not one single marcher faint- 
you much about the parade Th and that they want al world to}ed, fell by the wayside or for any | 
’ ¢ are e) appreciate their want he demon-]cause dropped out. There was yet! 
| 
| 
| 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE STUDY CLUB IN NEW YORK PARADE 
avenue was very impressive with iis stration was not of arms it carried ; another notable a I Be 
crowds of people, sometimes cheering | "0 Menace of the battlefield, but po iagy betere seen . = +I a 
ee a truly, no martial array ever made a|sion where certain of the marchers, 
heartily, and respectful except to the|) ocr popular appeal. as a result of fortifying themselves 


The myriad on-lookers were not 


: . or three miles, 
only impressed but bewildered at the staggering down the line of march. 


presentation There was something|~pe women in Saturday's procession 
unexpected about it all—something; were buoyed and sustained by the 
unique and undeniably compelling-| sense of exaltation in the justness 


Thousands who obviously came tC]and righteousness of their cause, and 


At no point was there the slightest | bands of crape were prominent, in re- 


deviation from the strictest decorum. | membrance of the 147 who so recent- 
To one like myself, naturally preju-||y met tragic deaths in the Triangle 
diced against showman-like perform-|Shirtwaist Company fire. This was 
ances, it was a revelation of the ac-|the one and only shadow that rested 


complishment of the seemingly impos-| over the otherwise bright and dashing 


for the arduous strain of walking two 
were not stumbling or 


ten years. 


| it 





Post. 


fully oblivious to the reproaches he 
was heaping upon her. Finally, she 


turned upon him fiercely and 
snapped: “Yo’ be still yo’self, yo’ 
go0od-fo’-nothin’ nigger. Do yo’ sup- 


pose I’m gwine to do washin’ for yo’ 
all ma days?” Hannah may not have 
been specifically clear in her own 
mind in regard to the benefits likely 
to accrue from “Votes for Women,” 
but I reckon she has the right spirit. 


NEW JERSEY PARADERS 


At least 60 members of the New 
Jersey W. S. A. marched in the sut- 
frage parade. New Jersey also con- 
tributed a contingent from the Equal 
Franchise Society. Last year only 19 
were in Members came from 
Arlington, Bayonne, East Orange, 
Orange, Plainfield, Montclair, Passaic 
and Newark. 

Henry Colvin, son of Mrs. Mary 
Colvin, State Corresponding Secretary 
of the N. J. W. S. A., carried the ban- 
ner. The State President, Mrs. Clara 
laddey, and the President of the Es- 
ex County League, Miss Emma Rich- 
rds, were among those who marched. 
ther members were in sympathy, but 
vere prevented by circumstances 
rom taking part in the parade. No 
doubt New Jersey members will be so 
inspired by the enthusiasm of those 
vho were present, this year, that they 
wil send a much larger representa- 
ion to next year’s parade. 

Idella Nichols Gardner, 
Press Chairman. 


line. 





PARADE A SUCCESS 





If Any Came to Jeer They Stayed to 
Cheer the 3,000 Women 
New York took its first suffrage 
parade seriously and respectfully, and 
if any of the 3000 avomen who marched 
down Fifth avenue on Saturday after- 
noon set out on the two-mile tramp to 
Union square with any uncomfortable 
feeling that she might hear disagree- 
| able comment from the curbs she prob- 
| ably forgot all about it 
| covered the first of the 
At any there was no such 
ment to justify her fears. 


before she had 
block route. 


rate com- 


On the contrary, there was cheering 
from the crowds all the way along, 
|} and at no point between Fifty-seventh 
| street and 
the marchers 





Seventeenth street, where 
left the avenue to go 
through to the square, was the crowd 
of thin 


Spectators a 





one. For forty 
of the avenue, 
it stood six deep at the curbs, and at 
| . . . . 

| every window in every building there 
Was a 


| blocks, on both sides 





group of watchers. 
| .Nearly every trade and profession 
| Was represented by the women, and 


| after 


| bystander remarked: 


calling attention to the fact one 
“They seem to 
to organize a parade and 
| keep step in a march just as well as 
| men.” 


| know how 


“This will help them,” exclaimed an- 
other onlooker. “I’ve been sniffing at 
the idea of this parade ever since I first 
| heard of it. I thought that it would 
undignified rabble that would 
put back the cause of suffrage about 
But that was all wrong. 
A more impressive and dignified body 
never paraded down the avenue, and 
will help in getting the, ballot for 

marchers."—New York Evening 


be an 


the 


The logical issue of American Citi- 
zenship, as of Christan justice and 
morality, is certain to put the ballot 
in the hands of woman.—Dr. R. Heber 
Newton. 


sible. I went to see the “show’’—t0] line. 
>» amused. I ended by’ doffing my “oF : , 
A = ~~ ont Wan te oeauna: This procession convinced me—and 
we uld Ma made place for my elf probably thousands of others—that 
) ‘ J “ J aC ye i . : 

P > N >t ah ea > sire . * 
somewhere in that procession before whether we men desir it o1 not 
it had half passed. Not one woman whether we like it or not—the ladies 
who participated can have one little are going %0 cast thelt votes along 
regret that she was one of this nucle with ours in the very near future. 
‘erre § Ss as on i) ¢ ” , : : 

ther W > next year or ten 

us army, and no husband could flush, " nage dl 9 a Bis well rs 
save with pride, to have seen his wife ce 0 it will 1 Np ga i “4 
in the ranks. A more dignified dem- | POrtance. wee Se fom, os eT 
trati was never made in behalf fighting to win. We men may scold 
a “~ |and fret, but our breath will be wast- 
of any cause. ed. With logic—for once—on their 
As the procession trailed down thelside, with vital principles at stake, 
avenue, I hurried best I could|and their minds made up or fast be- 
through the crowd, observing the|ing made up, what chance have we to 





effect on the throngs that jammed tl e| stem the tide? 

aveme é row 2very window _— , : 

a oe Mths firs ioaaieiion of |. While the procession was passing 

che canmeien of the procession were | Hirty-ninth street, I dropped into the 

the beg £ J Ss ? | * wantemn , » vanteant’ 

surprisingly favorable, and as contin- | — ye — eo ne 

vent after contingent passed, these|*"”"* a Ww a. a firs ig 1 

‘arly impressions were confirmed | Opposet to omans su rage. 

= Y ae _ lid t hear a single | ¥88 curious to know how this dem- 

Personally, 1 did not sear 2 us| onstration impressed them. I found | 

jeer, and repeated]) here hetnae: "Tae ithe offices deserted and the door| 

annem sts applause é 

eet ty oye “A = ps niggeen be |locked. I naturally assumed that the 
S . "oO r ; » a . : ¢ 

ee ee ee, — ing thought to | Mice staff had repaired to Fifth ave- 

cae | _ goer +h ae a - are try-| Due, if not to admire, at least to see | 

the issues thé ese on are try- 


, ‘ : —but a little later, I discovered quan- 
ing to bring to the minds of all think- ¢ 


: ae vas, and before the tities of their literature scattered 
a and he: «gpm State in the about the street and on the pave- 
Legislature of every su | ments. I did not see anyone reading 


i i i a a y one . 
Union. At one point and at onl one of these leaflets, nor could it be 


; sre ¢£ »¢ ‘ ssib opportu- 

did there Ran srl 9 —. MPT hat expected that anybody would read 
a bed . a te i of men advo- anything during the passing of so in- 
was ie sion ‘t. 


. : ahd teresting and unique a procession. 
cates of equal suffrage, was approach- & 
For myself, I expected to see an 


ing. . | An old darkey woman, who looked 
aggregation of cranks, faddists, senti- and talked as if she might have 
mentalists and nondescripts at large. | ctarted life in Georgia or Virginia, 
When I came abreast of this division,| was standing with her man at the 
I paused to scan the faces and to my | corner of Thirty-sixth street as I 


astonishment recognized 


passed, waving a small American flag 
Columbia professors, at 


and making all the noise in the way 
well-known editor, several lawyers,| of a cheer of which she was capable. 
doctors and business men of repute| «yo pe still, Hannah. Yo’ll be run in 
and standing. <A body of more sub-| gor sho’. Yo’ be still,” the man was 
intelligent, impressive Me€MN| gaying evidently embarrassed and 
never before marched down that fa- non-plussed at the enthusiasm which 
mous canyoned street his life’s partner was exhibiting. For 

There were humorous phases, of some minutes Hannah was delight- 


several 
‘east one 


$10 FOR 5 WORDS 


$10 will be paid by The 


Woman's Journal for the best 





reason, given in 5 words, why 
dealers in reliable goods should 
advertise in The Woman's 
Journal. 
$5 will be paid for the best : 
reason, given in 10 words, why 
suffragists should read the ad- 
vertisements in The Journal 
and should buy from our adver- 
tisers whenever possible. 
Contest closes June 30. 
Judges: C. B. Marble, Promo- 
tion Manager of “Modern Pris- 
cilla”; S. Horton MacCutcheon, 
Circulation Manager of “The 
Christian Science Monitor’; 
Benton Bradshaw, Advertising 
Manager for L. P. Hollander. 
Address 
Prize Editor 
The Woman’s Journal 
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MISS SEAWELL VERSUS SUFFRAGE 





Hon. T. F. Burke of Cheyenne, Attorney of Wyoming for sev- 
eral years by Federal appointment, wrote to his cousin, Mrs. 
Mary C. Jackson of Lexington, Mass., who called his attention 
to Miss Seawell’s paper in the Atlantic: 

“For the most part I agree entirely with your judgment of 
this article. It is weak and silly.” 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court annotated a 
whole series of Miss Seawell’s statements, writing against each 
the words, “Absolutely false.” He added, in The Woman's Jour- 
nal of Oct. 8, 1910: 

“It is hard to understand how anyone with a grain of intel- 
ligence could sign her name to such absurdities. The statements 
are false in every detail, and our experience in Colorado proves 
that not one of them ever operated in actual practice as 
claimed.” 

Chief Justice Sullivan of Idaho, in The Woman's Jour 
Nov. 12, 1910, said of Miss Seawell’s dissertation: 

“It seems strange that a magazine with the standing of the 

Atlantic Monthly would give space to an article containing not 

only an utter misconception of the legal principles applicable 

to women who have the right of suffrage, but so many erroneous 

statements and misrepresentations of the historical facts of the 

real condition of woman suffrage where it is now in actual opera- 

tion. I am unable to understand why an author would risk her 

reputation by making so many false statements. It seems to me 

that nothing but ignorance, prejudice and wilful intention to 
misrepresent could have instigated such an article.” 

It is not likely that Miss Seawell had a deliberate intention 
to misrepresent, but her crass ignorance of the subject crops out 
gn every page. Here are a few instances, chosen almost at ran- 
dom: She repeatedly refers to Judge Moses H. Hallet of Colo- 
rado as “Judge Hailet.” She describes Mrs. Goddard as “the 
wife of the Chief Justice.” She says of the suffragettes, “In 
1909 the London police were using dogwhips upon them.” She 
says, “All Mormons are suffragists.” In the Utah Constitutional 
Convention, the fight against the restoration of suffrage to wom- 
en was led by the well-known polygamist, Brigham H. Roberts. 
Miss Seawell says, “It is a significant fact that the one coun- 
try in Europe in which there is practically no agitation for wom- 
an suffrage is France.” France is honeycombed with Suffrage 
Societies; the French National Woman Suffrage Association 
claims to have increased its membership 500 per cent. within 
the past year, and a ‘Parliamentary Commission on Woman Suf- 
frage, after an exhaustive investigation of its workings in the 
countries where it prevails, has lately published its findings in a 
large volume, accompanying them with an almost unanimous re- 
port in favor of granting votes to women. 

Of the frauds in connection with Shafroth’s election to 
Congress in 1902, Miss Seawell says, “In this orgy of fraud and 
forgery, the women held their own gallantly.” The District 
Attorney of Denver, in a letter to Mrs. Charles Park of Boston, 
stated officially that 78 persons were informed against for their 
active participation in those frauds, 76 men and two women. 
Sixty-six of the men were convicted. Eight more fled the State, 
so were presumably guilty. The two women turned State’s evi- 
dence. He added that many other persons were mixed up in the 
frauds, and that among these the proportion of women to men 
was about the same as among those against whom formal in- 
formation was laid. Judge Lindsey says that not more than one 
woman is guilty of corruption in connection with elections to 
100 men. Here is another gem from Miss Seawell. She says: 

“The first marked departure from the orderly procedure 
which had heretofore obtained among American suffragists oc- 
curred at the Spokane Convention in July, 1909. The Conven- 
tion was presided over by the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, presi- 
dent of the National W. S. A. The delegates grew violent, and 
finally about 30 dissidents were forcibly turned out of the church 
and into an adjoining room, where they were locked in. The 
proceedings then became riotous, and above the confusion the 
imprisoned delegates could be heard, shrieking ‘We will get even 
with you!’ and other menaces. The Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
who was in the chair, burst into tears, and said, ‘This has worked 
a ruinous influence upon the cause of suffrage.’ ” 

This is misinformation run mad. There was no Spokane 
Convention in July, 1909. The reference is evidently to the 
annual meeting of the Washington E. S. A., which was held that 
month in Seattle. A number of the delegates, including those 
from Spokane, had their credentials rejected, which led to dis- 
satisfaction at the time and afterwards. The rest of Miss Sea- 
well’s report is pure embroidery of the imagination. As for Miss 
Shaw, she was not even present at the convention. It is hard to 
understand by what curious conception of etiquette Miss Seawell 
can suppose that the National President would be in the chair 
during the business meeting of a State Association. The effect 
of the incident did not seem to be ruinous to the suffrage cause, 
since the men of Washington soon after carried the woman suf- 
frage amendment by an overwhelming majority. 
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Miss Molly Elliot Seawell has expanded into a small book 
the article against woman suffrage that she published last year 
in the Atlantic Monthly. For many years, experienced suffra- 
gists have rejoiced whenever Miss Seawell has written anything 
on this question, because her statements have been so wild and 
her prophecies of disaster from woman’s ballot so extravagant 
as to react in favor of the reform. Her Atlantic article led the 
editor of a department in the Boston Transcript (who is an ultra 
anti-suffragist) to protest against her assertion that a voter must 
be physically able to fight his way to the polls; and lawyers, 
even those least sympathetic toward equal suffrage, were 
astounded by her statement that “under the present dispensa- 
tion, the status between husbands and wives is, practically, that 
the husband has the vote and the wife has the property.” 

Miss Seawell’s method of argument closely resembles that 
of James the Second, as described by Macaulay. His way was 
to make an assertion, and, when wiser persons had respectfully 
shown that it was not true, to assert it again, in exactly the same 
words. Miss Seawell, in her Atlantic article, laid down dog- 
matically a whole mass of monstrous misstatements. The most 
important of them were dissected in The Woman's Journal at 
the time. Miss Seawell affirmed that if women were given the 
ballot, married women must lose “their legal right to main- 


tenance, and forfeit other “enormous property privileges,” and | 


that a “new and cataclysmal complication” would result as to 


the rights of children, etc. Chief Justice Potter of Wyoming, 


in The Woman's Journal of Jan. 7, 1911, wrote: 

“None of the consequences or complications mentioned by 
Miss Seawell have arisen in Wyoming, where women have had 
full suffrage since 1869. Married women have not only not been 
deprived of any property rights which they had before equal 
suffrage was adopted, but from time to time statutes have been 
passed extending the property rights of married women.” 


Miss Seawell says, “Colorado has been proved by official 
| Roneee to be the most corrupt electorate in this country, and 
| New Zealand hes been proved to be the most corrupt electorate 
| in the British Empire.” It would be interesting to have Miss 
| Seawell give us some proof of this beyond her bare word. 
| Miss Seawell accepts with full credulity the wildest figments 
bes yellow journalism on this question. She says of the English 
| Suffragettes, ‘Certain of these insane creatures have actually 
made the threat publicly that, if women in England are denied 
a vote much longer, a number will be told off every year to 
renee suicide, until men yield full suffrage to women.” Miss 
| Saawelt swallows all Richard Barry's exploded slanders, and 
| adds to them things which even he did not v , 
venture to assert. 
| She might say of the suffragists, as Inspector Bucket said of 
prcoted pac in general, that to him any move on the board 
seemed a probable one, provi F 7 y 
| an ee p ded only that it was a move in the 
| Like most women who oppose equal suffrage, Miss Seawell 
| Opposes equal pay. She says: “It has been tested in the Gov- 
| Cfument departments at Washington, in the public schools of 
| New York City, and in many other places, and needs no test 
| that the work of women for the same time at the same emplo 
ment as men is not so good in quality or quantity.” =, 
Miss Seawell denounces the suffragists on the ground that 
| they seek the ballot as an end and not as a means, and aa 
nounces them on another page because they wanta vete in ord 
to promote education and sanitation. She Says, “Neither saat 
tion nor popular education was known to the founders of th Re. 
public: yet these founders added more to the forces of ci - “4 
tion than any group of sanitarians or educators that ever per 
. Sanitation and education are Already well attended to - 
men, and as large a share of the public income is dey ; 
them as the people will bear.” nt 
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“All women vote for what? I'm sure ] don’ 
member; it may have been a cereal, a tooth-paste, a 
sweeper, or anything else, but this I do remember, that 
an advertisement seen a few weeks ago in large letters 
end of a car in the Hudson Tunnel, an advertisement whi 
bigger and more costly than any other in the car, and 
wouldn’t have been there if it didn’t pay to have it there 
wouldn’t have used those words if the suffrage moveme 
not become an asset to the commercial world. 

Can anyone fail to see the meaning of this trivial 
which shows which way the wind is blowing? 

The advertiser is one of the most canny persons | 
midst, and he never would be so stupid as to waste g00d ; 
making appeals in terms like these if he thought they wo 
catch the popular interest. 

So now we have this strange phenomencn of two set 
people, with widely differing aims, bound together by a ne . 
debt of gratitude,—the suffragists and the advertisers, The . 
fragists are grateful because of just so much work done for tes 
with no extra effort on their part, and the advertisers are a 
ful because it gives their poor, overworked, novelipanaan 
brains one more chance to clatm the attention of the tree, 
Here is another advertisement which begins in large ty 
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“yw : ge ty 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT HOME, or the victory of the Ae 
gence of today over the carelessness of yesterday.” Then toh 


lows a picture of a sewing-machine, below which appear fo 
small paragraphs, two of which set forth the advantages of on 
particular sewing-machine, and two of which read as follows 
“Keep the women at home by giving them the same relative 
rights in the home that you have in your business—)y m 
housework less fatiguing.” : 
“Women will let you do the voting if you are considerat 
of their home needs. Get the idea?” " 
But more astonishing still is an advertisement in “The Out 
look —the pet and pride of the anti-suffragists, excelled only jp 
their estimation by “The L. H. J.,"—which advertises that ab 
surd and amusing anti-suffrage effusion by Molly Elliot Seawell 
‘The Ladies’ Battle,” not at all in anti-suffrage | 
only by “Votes for Women.” 
This is the way it reads:— 


A New Book on “Votes for Women” 
THE LADIES’ BATTLE 
By Molly Elliot Seawell 
‘VOTES FOR WOMEN" 


You have been talking about it all winter; you will be 
talking of it all summer; wherever you are, it will be the 
one subject talked about until the question is settled 
Whether you believe in “Votes for Wemen,” or whether 
you do not, you ought to read “The Ladies’ Battle.” 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” | 


You cannot judge of the question unless you have some 
grasp of the principles involved and of the facts related 
to them. Unless you wish to be caught tripping by quot- 
ing arguments which apply to European conditions only 
and not to this country, you certainly ought to read - 

“The Ladies’ Battle.” 


aking 


anguage, but 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 


Miss Seawell’s is the only American book, so far as we 
know, which treats this subject broadly and presents 


fundamental principles. You have read articles which 
connect Votes for Women” with questions of child 
labor, industry, sanitation, municipal administration. 


etc., but the book you should read first of all is 
“The Ladies’ /iattle,” 
ee on “Votes for Women,” no discussion of 
3 ne for Women,” no opinion on “Votes for Women" 
8 worth holding until you have read 
THE LADIES’ BATTLE 
T “ ” 
when po Antis” and their publishers are surely in the last ditch 
hea are driven to this extreme, not to say false pretense. 
their ¢ pr fancy suffragists trying to allure attention t0 
Perey ctions under cover of anti-suffrage head lines? 
Pw i Py we cheerfully express our appreciation to thé 
ei pete their unmeant but still most helpful aid to ou 
est ie, and again we realize that imitation js the sincet 
Mary Ware Dennett. 
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WHAT DID THE PARADE PROVE? 





A few writers in the N 
after all, 


Col. 


was ew York press are now asking what, 

t. prove by the great suffrage parade? 
7” piel i once advised a young man who urged thet 
page oped rn were indifferent on the suffrage questio 
hc as . alk with Lucy Stone. The Colonel said: “Y0 
frage among far — on the quantity of the desire for sit 
its quality.” - Now I want you to learn something abot 
att rte -_ procession brought home to a multitude # 
ee hoo of women want the ballot, and how much 
pitt may By had had a vague idea that only a few freak 
itent fades sae ut the matter. When they saw many of the 
cession three 7 dee women of New York marching in 4 Prt 
how ousand strong, they saw with their own ey# 
— had been their mistake. 
ina a cee to hear—if they had ever chanced to he 
ee aoe ian D. Wald believed in equal suffrage. It ™ 
ene pray vps to see her actually marching for milés 
sgh nde New York streets to demonstrate ‘he fact 
more vivid than song. minds, the appeal through the evé # 
moving-picture sh = through the ear; otherwise why are te 
= OWs such potent instrumentalities for 004 ” 
- lst has amply justified itself by its reels 
coe woman who has never tried it, it takes aimos 
. acl to march in a suffrage parade as it does a 
advance decla an to go to prison. But those who dreaded !t . 
espe re now that they would not have missed it 
the new , © experience has done them good spiritually: « 
recruits who flocked to the suffrage rooms the nett 4 


to join the Associati 
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tangible results, Prove that it did the om ae 
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spun not in 
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ig cured nol 
depen The fruiés and vegetables 
are canned not in the home but in the 
factory. The bread is baked not in the 
home but in the bakeshop. The but- 
ter is made not in the home but in 
the creamer The soap, candles, etc., 
are made in the home but in the 
factory. The girls and boys are edu- 
cated not in the home but in the pub- 
lic school. The sick are cared for not 
in the home but in the hospital. 

As women’s work has gone out of 
the home into the factory many wom- 
en have been forced to follow their 
work into the factory, and there are 
today over six million women in the 
United es working outside the 
home. The hours of labor of these 
women and their conditions of work, 
both mora! and sanitary, depend upon 
the laws, and yet the women have no 
voice in making the laws. 

The women who are left in the 
home are trying to bring up their 


children and 


from evil in 
moral. U1 


the homemakers are directly depend- 


ent upon the 


things iich are necessary for the 
very life of their families, and yet 
women e no voice in making the 
laws regulate the conditions 
inder which these things are pro- 
duced 

Wor their work as homemak- 
ers and hers are even more vitally 
affect the influences which reach 
their children from the outside world. 
The playgrounds, the school, the sa- 
loon, j c amusements, etc., all vital- 
ly affect their powers to make their 
homes what they should be, and yet 
women no yoice in making’ the 
laws which for good or for evil go vital- 
ly affect their work. 

Women need votes now in order to 
do the work which women have always 
done, 

Women need votes to help get for 
themselves decent working conditions. 

Women need voteg to help to pro 
‘ect chiliren from child labor. 

Women need votes to help put an 
end to sweatshops, 

Women need votes to help get more 
stringent pure food laws, 

Women need voteg to help get bet- 
ter tenemen 
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SUFFRAGE AND THE! 
CHURCH—AN IMPRESSION | 





On Wednesday morning in Conti- 
nental Hall was held a “suffrage ses- 
sion” of the Church Congress this 
week assembled in the city of Wash- 
ington. 


Twenty Priests, Two Women 

On the large platform sat twenty 
clergymen and two women. The pre- 
siding officer, behind his flat desk, 
was flanked on the right by two 
tables, one used by the secretary of 
the congress, the other by a priest 
stenographer, a small grayish man, 
while on the left stood the piano. The 
priests occupied chairs against the 
wall and about the stage, the two 
women being near the centre. 


Mrs. Laidlaw Speaks 
‘ Mrs. Laidlaw was the first Speaker, 


and she read her address from the 
great brass lectern in front of them 
all. There was no one that looked 


like her in the chamber, The priestly 
type of face, the set, stern lines of 
brow and chin, the smoothness of 
skin and feature so characteristic of 
the calling, was everywhere preva- 
lent; on the stage of course, and then 
also sown in and among the audience, 
if you turned to glance over the peo- 
ple there. They were ministers and 
women, with a few ordinary male citi- 
zens besides the reporters. 

The opening hymn had closed and 
the audience had settled itself in the 
comfortable rows of chairs. Real suf- 
fragettes at a church convention! The 


flavor was novel; there might be a 
row; it was so unusual. How charm- 
ing the lady is! Why is it that so 


many of the suffragettes are so— 

Her Text Was Democracy 
Mrs, Laidlaw’s text was democracy. 
(Perhaps if she had made merely an 
impassioned plea for the righting of 
social wrongs, or if her address had 
been, like the learned and reasoned 
speech of the speaker who followed 


her, just a review of facts, sheer 
definiteness might have carried the 
day. But Mrs. Laidlaw took a more 
fundamental ground. She _ said: 
“What is the suffrage but just a 
chance, however imperfect, still a 
chance to get what you want in a 


democracy? And surely,” she added, 
“women want everything that 
to strengthen the spiritual and educa- 
tional life of the community in which 
the next generation is coming up.” 


goes 


Charmed Her Audience 
Mrs. Laidlaw standing at the brass 
lectern charmed her An 
old priest sitting behind her moved 
his chair so that he could see her face 
as she spoke, Another priest on the 
platform was so entranced that he 
giggled from time to time. Yet there 
was in what she said and in the man- 
mer of her saying it something 
greater than mere charm, something 
that silenced the laughter at her sal- 
lies and sobered those who had come 
to be amused. She was in earnest; 
she did not equivocate, she did not 
excuse, she did not retreat a single 
inch, and she was heard! 
Prepare World for Children 
“Besides,” Mrs. Laidlaw objected, “I 
have tried to write you a comfortable, 
pleasant little paper for this pleasant 
occasion, this bright spring morning. 
You have some fair ideal 
which you are afraid will be shattered 
by what seems to you a strange inva- 
sion. The interests of the 
mothers of this country must be rep- 
resented in law and politics, which 
‘too long have concerned themselves 
with property and business alone. 
Let no mother think she has done 
enough when she has _ brought her 
children into the world, or even when 
she has prepared her children for the 
world. No, she has not done. enough 
who prepares her children for the 
world; she must have a hand in pre- 
paring the world for her children. 
Nor is she a true mother who does 
not run out and embrace the child- 
hood of the nation. Oh, the 
ery of the children in this land of 
ours!” 


audience. 


A Curious Contrast 

It was a curious contrast. Here 
was a woman, a speaker at a Con- 
gress of Churchmen, speaking on an 
issue which is a living issue wherever 
the Church exists. Even a non-parti- 
san has to admit the vitality of the 
question, and this woman’s plea was 
for democracy—she said it was the 
same plea that Christ uttered. She 
was in earnest about it. She spoke 
fwell, often eloquently. And yet in 














spite of her best efforts. in spite of. 
her real eloquence, you could not es- 
cape the feeling that the brethren in| 
the hall somewhat monkishly 
enjoying the spectacle of the fair | 
champion of a foolish cause speaking | 
thus among them. 

Mrs. Laidlaw said: “I have no words! 
to express my scorn and contempt for | 
any man or woman whose lack of de-| 
cent human reverence can make him | 
discredit that most spiritual and sub-| 


were 


lime expression of humanity strug- 
gling slowly for utteranc: throughout | 
all ages, which is painfully, imper- | 
fectly being articulated into demo-| 


cratic governments and democratic! 
institutions in a land of 
ours.” Then came news 
the splendid that the| 
Church of England League for Wom. | 
en’s Suffrage is doing, | wonder if it! 
can*be that our American churchmen 
are behind their English 


promise like 
“When I| 


see work 


brothers, 


The Bishop of Lincoln is president of | 
the Church League in England. The! 
Sunday after the great Albert Hall | 


meeting, November 10, to demand the 
withdrawal of the governmental veto| 
on the woman suffrage bill which had 
passed its second reading with a hun- 
dred and ten majority, the 
Church League formed a _ procession 
with the clergy in robes at its head, 
and marched from Cleopatra’s Needle 
on the Thames enbankment to West- 
minster Abbey to give thanks to God 
for the women’s partial triumph.” 
A Challenge to the Clergy 

And finally this was 
thrown down to the assembled clergy 
in Continental Hall by Mrs. Laidlaw: 
“Prophets and spiritual leaders of 
America, in this great onward and up- 
ward for fellowship 
and spiritual comradeship of men and 
women, which the ballot is only 
one symbol, will you lead or will you 
follow? God forbid should 
block hinder!” 


votes 


challenge 


movement the 


of 
that you 
ever or 
Miss Irwin Follows 

Mrs. Laidlaw was succeeded by Miss 
Agnes Irwin of Philadelphia, formerly 
dean of Radcliffe College, a descend- 
ant of Benjamin Franklin, and her 
scholarly paper dealt rather with the 
historical and academic aspects of the 
“Woman's question,” as she 
called it. 


rights 


A Fighting Speaker 

Nash of'’Cambridge fol- 
Professor Nash is a suf- 
me my insolence, 
Christian and a 
These may not be his 
exact words, but they get his spirit. 
Like Mrs. Laidlaw, Dr. Nash’s plea 
was the plea of democracy, and Bos- 
told how 
he could present his case. 
been described as a 
fighting speaker. His fine and vigor- 
ous delivery, the full rich flavor of 
the idiomatic and occasionally collo- 
quial English, came nearer driving 
home to the Congress assembled there 
the same ideals of democracy which 
Mrs. Laidlaw had as eloquently but 
more femininely expressed. The 
laughter was silent; the audience had 
stopped being amused and was inter- 
ested; the grayish stenographer 
raised his free hand in involuntary 
glee when the sharp end of a sentence 
struck to a close. 

A Cautious Conservative 


Profecsor 
lowed her. 
fragist. ‘Forgive 
because | am a 


churchman.” 


tonians do not need to be 


splendidly 


Dr. Nash has 
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Thus the suffragists. The last de- 
bater delivered a cautious, well-| 
rounded address against giving wom- } 
en the ballot. He could not see where | 
it would lead us to, and he did not} 
moreover, that the _ ballot} 
would correct evils. Women’s sphere | 
is the home. Statistics which had | 
been reverently gathered showed that | 
women’s suffrage had increased | 
divorce (“No,” said Mrs. Laidlaw be- | 
hind him). It was lamentable. And/| 
while the speaker granted that there| 
were still many uncured evils in the) 
world, such as child labor and other | 
capitalists’ oppression, he felt safe | 
in resting his case on the security of | 
the past, which has always given us | 
the pousse to progress. 


believe, 


An amateur | 
claque, in the person of a thin curate, | 
started the applause. 
The Discussion 
Three or four clergymen spoke for | 
ten minutes apiece both in faver of| 
the suffrage and against it. One, a| 
popular writer of some note, made a 
hit with the lay as well as with the 
clerical portion of the audience by | 
suggesting that women should not be | 
given the vote until women’s clothes | 
had first been designed so as to but- | 
ton up in front. The chairman told 
us we had had a very pleasant mora- 
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ing, thus giving Mrs, Laidlaw’s ironic 
remark new and dramatic force. 
Three stanzas of “My Country ’Tis of 
were sung, and the Congress 
for luncheon. — Boston 


Thee” 
dispersed 
Transcript. 


LETTER FROM MRS. COLBY 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

This is a time of great interest and 
suspense, and at every suffrage meet- 
ing one can feel the throb of sup- 
pressed excitement. 


A Suffrage Triumph 
First, I must tell you of the recent 


suffrage victory in Cheltenham, where 
Mr. Agg-Gardner has just been elected 
to Parliament by a majority of four. 
The press attributes the Liberal de- 
feat to the popularity of Mr. Agg- 
Gardner, but all the same the various 
Suffrage Societies have been busy 
there, and street meetings have been 
going on for weeks, For years I have 
been seeing this gentleman’s name as 
speaking or taking the chair at suf- 
frage meetings in Cheltenham. I 
think rnothing could have been more 
appropriate at the present juncture 
than this little whip of very small 
cords being applied to the Liberal 
Government, 

It is now regarded as quite certain 
that the Government will not take the 
time allotted for the suffrage bill, 
May 5; but when it will come up for 
final action is now the question. Very 
influential work is now being done 
both in and out of Parliament to se- 
cure a promise that after the Parlia- 
ment Bill is out of the way this may 
be allowed to come up. The end of 
the Parliament Bill is not in sight 
yet, even in the Commons, and then, 
if the Lords should refuse to pass it 
just as it leaves the Commons, it is 
said that Parliament will be pro- 
rogued at once, and this will throw 
out all the bills, and the work in Par- 
liament for suffrage will have to be 
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$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman's 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
img on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 80, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
s00m as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t> win the $60. 


GHANGE FOR A WOMAN 


To become partial or whole owner in a 
combination shirtwaist belt. Admitted to 
be the best of its kind; handled through 
canvassers, clubs and in stores; parts 
easily assembled; plenty of finished stock 
on hand. Address for interview, American 
Canvasser Co., Providence, R, I 


Home Made Cakes 


Delicious cakes, sandwiches, candies and 
lunches for motor parties, ete. Delivered 
if desired. 

Telephone, Jamaica 1208-M. 

MISS BROWNE & MISS WARE, 
105 Forest Hills St.._ 
Jamaica Plata. 























The Conciliation Committee 


The most encouraging feature I see 
is the strong Conciliation Committee, 
which is really a Parliament Woman 
Suffrage Society. This has held to- 
gether, and has agreed with one ac- 
cord on certain slight changes which 
have made the bill more democratic, 
to meet some objections that were 
made to the bill last year. The Lib- 
eral party dare not face its constitu- 
ents with having made the franchise 
any less democratic than it now is, 
and as, if this bill passes, there will 
be seven million men voters to one 
million women voters, it is far more 
important what the men think about 
this bill than it is to regard the wo- 
men who may or may not be enfran- 
chised. Yet it is the very democracy 
of the bill that is used against it by 
the Antis. 


An Anti Meeting 


1 attended an Anti meeting in 
Guildford, and there were certainly a 
very comfortable looking lot of wo- 
men who were asking that the burden 
of voting be not laid upon them. 
They had all the rights they wanted. 
I heard the speaker say that the lady 
must remember, if she got a vote, her 
cook would have one too; so we can 
easily derstand with what renewed 
energy the Antis will oppose this bill 
since the special canvass made for 
the Conciliation -Committee in the 
constituencies of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. F 


New Voters Poor Women 


It will be remembered that these 
members of the Government opposed 
the previous bill on the ground that it 











done all over again. 
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was not sufficiently democratic. It is| TRIBUTE TO HON. I. N. | and children—while the protection of oe 
now found that in Mr. Churchill's STEVENS life and health to workers and oa 
constituency the proportion of quate compensation to them when In- | A-GOOD-TIME-NUMBER 


MAN'S HOME 


the women who will be enfranchised 
is 10.9 per cent. of the middle class, 
and 89.1 per cent. will be women who 
are wWwage-earners, Or women doing 
work of their own households. In Mr. 
Lloyd George’s constituency the fig- 
ures are about 25 and 75 per cent., re- 
spectively. 

55 City Councils Ask Suffrage 

A most significant fact is the large 
number of City Councils, now number- 
ing 55, which have petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to give facilities for the Suf- 
frage Bill. These include such im- 
portant Councils as those of Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Cardiff, Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester and many cities 
scarcely second to those in influence. 
Beside these, a number of Rural and| 
District Councils have petitioned in 
the same way. As the same women 





Through the interest of Mr. John B. 
Cooke, a Denver attorney, now prac- 
ticing in Philadelphia, we were given, 
on April 22, the opportunity of hear- 
given in Philadelphia for many a day. 
The Hon. Isaac N. Stevens of Den- 
ver pled our cause in a way that 
seems possible only to Western men. 
There was little theorizing, and even 
the ‘justice’ of universal suffrage 
was so patent to the speaker that lit- 
tle time was devoted to it. To Mr. 
Stevens, woman suffrage is only a step 
in the forward march of progress; a 
thing that is right and inevitable. He 
treats it as one of the phases of popu- 
lar government; as a mere—but nec- 
essary—incident in the development 
of Democracy, a reform that is sure 
to come. 





vote for these Councils who would 
have the Parliamentary franchise if | 
this bill passes, it looks as if the Coun- | 


cils not only feel the influence of their | 


women constituents, but approve of | 
the way in which they have used the | 
power they already possess. The} 
Antis explain the action of the Coun- 
cils by saying they are afraid of dis- 
pleasing their women constituents, 
which seems to me a conclusive rea- 
son why women should wish to have 
the power of the ballot. 

I have just mentioned the Antis’ 
meeting which I attended at Guild- 
ford. I had been speaking in Woking, 
which is in the same district, and 
friends took me over to this meeting. 
At the close I had an opportunity to 
put a few questions, which were not 
answered at all to the point. The au- 
dience was not wholly Anti, for sev- 
eral people grasped my hand as they 
went out and thanked me. As a re- 
sult of those questions I am to go to 
Guildford today to speak on the street 
this evening, and Monday evening in 
a hall. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox Welcomed 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has just 
reached London on her way from In- 
dia and a tour of the world. The 
Women’s Freedom League gave her a 
reception last Thursday in Caxton 


A lively discussion, in response to 
the speaker’s invitation for questions, 
followed the lecture. Mr. Stevens is 
a man of wide and accurate informa- 
tion, and was able, apparently, to sat- 
isfy the doubts of all those who were 
not thoroughly convinced that no 
harm would follow in the wake of 
woman's enfranchisement. 

Our leaders were practically all 
present, and so much_ pleased 
with the speaker that they made 
plans to try secure him at some 
later meeting. Their efforts were 
successful, as Mr. Stevens consented 
meeting on the 


were 


to 


to speak at a ward 

evening of May, 1, at the home of Miss 
Anna V. Lewis, 1535 Pine street. 
There were, perhaps, 150 persons 


present, and among them many men. 
The subject, “Popular Government,” 
was ably presented. 

Mr. Stevens has filled several im- 
portant offices in his State, and 
eighteen years ago assisted the wom- 
en of Colorado in getting suffrage. He 
is a newspaper owner, the author of a 
political novel, “The Liberators,” and 
has been attending a convention of 
the National Press Association, of 
which he is a member, and which has 


been meeting in New York City. He 
came over from New York just to 
help us, and leaves us deeply in- 


debted to him for his generosity. We 





Hall. “The Awakening,” Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s gift to the suffrage cause, which 
has been set to such appropriate 
music by Madame Tereca del Riego, 
was sung, the audience singing the last 
stanza in repetition. Miss Decima 
Moore, a very beautiful and spirituelle 


member of the Actresses’ Franchise 
League, read most exquisitely some 
of Mrs. Wilcox’s poems. Miss Stan- 


nard read the new poem which was | 


inspired by a great meeting of women 
Mrs. Wilcox attended in India. The 
poem appeals to the women in India 
to answer to their names on the roll 


call of nations. As an encore she 
gave that incomparable poem, “Sym- 
pathy.” 

The Actresses’ Franchise League 


have an At Home on May 5, at which 
Mrs. Wilcox will be guest of honor, 
and she will attend several other 
gatherings before she _ sails for 
America, May 10. 

Meets Misses Luscomb and Foley 
I had the pleasure of meeting at 
the reception two Boston ladies, Miss 
Foley and Miss Luscomb, who are 
here until time to go to the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Alliance at Stockholm. 
The International Suffrage Shop 
The International Suffrage Shop 
has outgrown the hospitality of Miss 
Edith Craig, and has a fine place of 
its own on Adams street, just off the 
Strand, and well visible from it. Its 
fine glass front very attractive, 
with pictures, posters, cards, badges 
and colors, and it is a whole suffrage 
convention in itself to the uninformed 
passer-by. I saw several men yester- 
day standing in front of it for min- 
utes. Inside it is simply wonderful 
in its representation of books, papers, 
pamphlets, etc., that are being issued 
as propaganda for this movement. I 
saw The Woman’s Journal there, but 
none other of our American suffrage 
literature, and even this they get ina 
roundabout way. I wish you would 
send it to them direct, and also all 
literature that is on sale at your of- 
fice. It means everything to the 
cause the world over that this shop 

be maintained. 
Clara Bewick Colby. 
13 Brunswick Square, London, W. 
C., England. April 28, 1911. 


is 





I am in favor of woman suffrage. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


should like to express, through The 
Woman’s Journal, our genuine appre- 
| Clation of the sacrifice he made for 
and our gratitude for the good 
that he has done. 

Caroline Katzenstein, 
Secretary Pennsylvania Woman 

frage Headquarters. 


us, 


Suf- 


UNIVERSAL VS. LIMITED 
SUFFRAGE 





By Martha Gruening 





To those who can see no advan- 
tage in merely exchanging one kind 
of prejudice for another, the agita- 
tion for limited suffrage for both 
sexes can make no appeal. Indeed, 
the growth of any such sentiment 
must seem to them in a high degree 
reactionary and dangerous. That it 
is a danger which must be reckoned 
with, however, is shown by the de- 
velopments of the last two years. 
Within that time, one active Limited 
Suffrage League has been formed in 
Philadelphia, a constitutional amend- 
ment granting tax-paying suffrage has 
been voted down in Oregon, and lim- 
ited suffrage bills have been intro- 
| duced into the Legislatures of several 
States. 


The Limited Suffragists tell us that 
| such a course is not detrimental to 
suffrage interests; that it is perfectly 
“American,” “Constitutional” and 
“Democratic.” Apparently they are 
of those who still believe that these 
terms are interchangeable, but, if so, 
they are in a minority among suf- 
fragists. Most of us do not believe 
that all progressive institutions were 
spontaneously generated in 1492, or 
even in 1776, or that they are nat- 
urally limited to any particular geo- 
| Sraphical area. Neither do most of 
us feel that all rules for our guidance 
| and that of future generations are 
necessarily to be found in a constitu- 
tion written 130 years ago by men 
who could no more conceive of our 
present industrial development and 
adequately provide for it than they 
could foresee and regulate aerial navi- 





gation. We cannot forget that chat- 
tel slavery was “American” and 
“Constitutional” for black men not 


very long ago. We know that wage 
slavery is so today for men, women 





ing one of the best suffrage addresses | 


jured is “unAmerican” and “unconsti- | 


tutional.” Therefore, we should not 
stand for any limitation of the right 
of suffrage, even under the ‘protecting 
wings of the spread eagle. 

Not long ago, an article appeared 
in the columns of The Journal, in 
which the aims of the Pennsylvania 
Limited Suffrage League were very 
ably set forth. This Association pro- 
poses to enfranchise such citizens of 
both sexes as it considers fit, and to 
disfranchise that negligible quantity, 
the rest of humanity. As might logi- 
cally be expected, the first clause 
deals with the “foreign” vote, and 
provides that native-born citizens or 
those who have resided in the coun- 
try ten years shall be enfranchised. 
To individual suffragists, especially to 
working men and women, the class 
character of such legislation is imme- 
diately apparent. It should far more 
properly be classed as Anti-Suffrage 
legislation, since it would disfranchise 
an enormous proportion of the most 
helpless, most exploited workers in 
the community, both men and women. 
It is contended that, without this 
term of apprenticeship, the foreign 
voters cannot possibly understand 
American institutions. The answer 
is that they know them only too 
well. Last winter, 40,000 women, the 
large majority of whom such a law 
would disfranchise, went out on the 
street in the face of the bitterest 
privations and suffered bitterly for a 
principle, while their more prosper- 
ous native-born sisters filled their 
places—as scabs. Only a few weeks 
since, more than 80,000 men and 
women, also “unfit,” according to 
Pennsylvania Limited standards, 
marched through the rain at a 
greater personal sacrifice than most 
suffragists have yet made, to honor 
their dead comrades, and finally, in 
the Limiteds’ city of Philadel- 
phia, this same element led the march 
on the City Hall in the valiant but 
futile effort to preserve the American 
citizen’s constitutional right of free 
speech. Can we afford to lose this 
kind of citizenship? 

The restriction of what is called 
the ignorant vote is also logically to 
be expected from Limited Suffragists, 
They are genuinely horrified at the 
idea of government falling into the 
hands of hordes of ignorant voters, 
and picture the consequences in 
graphic and moving terms. Others, 
too, are shocked at the idea, but then 
they are equally shocked at the exis- 
tence of hordes of ignorant citizens, 
Whether voters or not. Apparently, 
it is only enfranchised ignorance that 
is appalling to the Limited Suffragists, 
for they have no reason to suppose 
that disfranchising illiterates will re- 
duce their number. On the contrary, 
history has repeatedly shown that ex- 
tensions of the franchise are fol!owed 
by extensions of popular education. 
The ruling class need not fear the 
igforance of a disfranchised mass, but 
it does fear the mass of ignorant 
voters, and for its own protection, 
in the famous words of Robert Lowe, 
it will “educate its new masters.” 
That the converse of this principle is 
also true, has been painfully illus- 
trated in the Southern States, which 
first disfranchised their Negroes and 
then cut down school appropriations. 
The Limiteds protest that the educa- 
tional qualification will be an incen- 
tive to education. While there might 
be some ground for this view in a 
land of free and equal opportunity, 
under present conditions such an 
argument is valueless. 


own 


In the same way, the Limiteds seem 
to feel that they can do away with 
vice by disfranchising so-called crim- 
inals—that is, convicts who have 
served a prison term. This is so en- 
tirely contrary to the spirit of modern 
penology as to seem almost me- 
dieval. They point out, with a 
shudder, that in their State a man 
“fresh from the penitentiary” may 
vote. The modern theory of punish- 
ment being that the penitentiary shall 
not be an instrument of revenge, but 
of reform, we fail to see why he should 
not. It is, of course, quite probable 
that the facts will not bear out this 
theory—that our penitentiaries today 
do not reform men and women, but 
ruin them; but will disfranchising 
them help matters? If this be true, 
it is high time that we faced the facts 
and did away with such penitentiaries, 
for certainly that is easier than do- 
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ing away with either men or the bal- if we lower their 
lot. Moreover, society has no right 
to tolerate such institutions and then 
shirk the consequences they involve. 
The ballot is one of the best means 
we have of diagnosing social evils, 
and we cannot read the symptoms 
with any correctness, if we have only 
limited suffrage. If we really want to 
draw sane conclusions about society, 
we must give every element in society 
free play, and so long as our so-called 
reformatories turn out human dere- 
licts, we must expect them in turn 
to leave their mark on us, whether 
voters or not. The 20th-century 
answer to “After Prison—What?” is 
certainly not disfranchisement. 

But the case against Limited Suf- 
frage is the case for democracy. Lim- 
ited Suffrage may be “American,” it 
may be “Constitutional,” it may even 
be highly “expedient,” but it is not 
democratic, because certain States 
have forsaken democratic principles 
to adopt it. Those who were before 
us based their claim to suffrage pure- 


democracy, and 
standard we will make it jusi 
much harder for those who 
after. The time was when the sl 
frage movement really meant ‘c(i 
rights for all, special privileges ‘°F 
none.” If we let it mean less |! 
this, pretty soon it will mean 
than nothing. 


—_——_— 


CALIFORNIA AHEAD 





California leads this week in he 
number of new subscriptions [0 
Woman’s Journal, with Ohio § 


and Massachusetts third. 
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Mr. Swinburne Hale carried 
banner at the head of the 
League in the suffrage parade 
wife, Beatrice Forbes Robertso® 
proud of the fact. 
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yet be arguments for voting, 4° 
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band of aides, pretty girls in 
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ture, and they and their leaflet 
proved a feature of the occasion. 
fact, 
awe to see what, 
unenlightened, 


according to 


“those 


our friends, 


Mary E. 


Bakewell. 


Connecticut 
The Senate passed by a substantia 
majority a bill to give municipal suf 


sonal 
$300. 
sidered and laid on the table. 

It is said that 
mittee 
ing the property 
$150, but Gov. Baldwin 
not high enough. 


property or 


qualificaton 
thought 


frage has been reported favorably. 


Massachusetts 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park on May 


S. A. 
the 


for G. G. 
of 
been 


the Boston E. 
the last of 
talks that 
Oriental Women 
civic and suffrage 


series 
she has giving 

Summaries of 
events of the month 


Mis. Mead 


on 


were preserted by and 


\Mliss Blackwell. 
Maryland 


The first 
Maryland 
League 


of the 
Franchise 
with dele- 
The 
rs were elected: Presi- 
M. Eilicott; vice- 
Mrs. Charles E. 
Mrs. George M. 
recording secretary, Mrs. O. E. 
secretary, Miss 


annual meeting 
State Equal 
was held on May 2, 
ga‘es from five clubs present. 
following oflice 
dent, Mrs. William 
pre-ident large, 
Ellicott; 
Lamh; 
Janney; corresponding 
Clara T. Waite. 

A Central Legislative Committee 
was appointed with Miss M. B. Dixon, 
chairman, which will work for. all 
bills for woman suffrage that may be 
presented at the next Legislature, 
whether originating in this Associa- 
tion or in others. 
A Committee to prtpare a text book 
for campaign purposes was appointed 
with Miss Trax, chairman, and an out- 
line for organization in the counties 
was presented. Mrs. William M. Elli- 
cott, with the assistance of Miss Trax, 
will organize in Washington, Adams 
and Frederick Counties and in An- 
napolis, Mrs. F. F. Ramey in St 
Mary’s, Charles and Calvert Counties, 
Mrs. J. W. Lord in Anne Arundel and 
Mr. Curtis Preston in Harford County. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Brown is chairman of 
the Committee on Organization and of 
Peace and Arbitration. 

The immediate advantage of direct 
association. with the National Head- 
quarters was manifest, by obtaining at 
once a large supply of leaflets on 
Political District Organization, which 
will be distributed throughout . the 
counties, and a large amount of litera- 
ture for propaganda. 
Mrs. Ellicott received 
letters from National Headquarters, 
with offers of assistance and much 
valuable advice, and urged upon the 
delegates the advantages of stirring 
up civic interest in districts where 
there is no interest in suffrage. Her 
experience has been that the practical 
issues of public housekeeping appeal 
to women, and are admirable argu- 
ments for suffrage. 
A resolution was 
every means within our power of 
affiliated organization shall be used 
for the purpose of destroying polyga- 
mous Mormonism, and that every in- 
fluence shall be brought to bear upon 
Congress toward obtaining an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


at 
treasurer, 


most cordial 


presented that 


Caroline Roberts, 
Corresponding Secretary Equal Suf- 
frage League of Baltimore. 


New York 





Readers of The Journal may be in- 
terested to know the present status of 
the legislative work. Since our last 
report the State Association has con- 
tinued its active campaign, having 
one or more representatives at the 
Capitol each week. Last week Mrs. 
Robert Elder, president of Kings Coun- 
ty and a member of the legislative 
committee, did fine work for us. This 
weck Miss Mills and Mrs. Burrows 
have been in Albany. 

Several weeks ago it was decided by 
the legislative committee that some 
action should be taken on our bill this 
week. The arrangement was made in 
view of the fact that the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, with the co-operation of 
the State Association and other organ- 


and must rest content with a giorlous 
and novel advertising of the “cause,” 


white 
and yellow, sold $9.00 worth of litera 
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suffragettes,” 
“those 
bright women,” are going to do next. 
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The next day the bill was recon- 


the legislative com- 
in the first place favored mak- 
only 
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of Idaho for an address in the Assem- 
bly Chamber on the evening of May 3, 
and it was hoped that his address 
might influence some hesitating legis- 
lators to vote “yes.” Then we con- 
ferred with Senator Stilwell and As- 
semblyman Spielberg, the introducers 
of our bill, and it was agreed that a 
vote should, if possible, be taken in 
committee this week. Accordingly, 
Senator Stilwell brought up his bill on 
Tuesday night. It had six votes, as 
follows: Senators Bayne of Richmond, 
Stilwell and Griffin of New York, Burd 
of Erie, Fiero of Greene, Black of 
Kings. ‘ 

Senator Newcomb was unfortunately 
absent, being at a meeting of the State 
Republican Committee. Senator Stil- 
well presented his proxy, but there was 
objection to accepting it on the part 
of Senator Wagner, so again we were 
counted out for lack of a seventh vote. 
Yesterday, Assemblyman Spielberg 
introduced the motion that the House 
request the Committee on Rules to 
place on order of second and third 
reading Mr. Spielberg’s bill amending 
Section 1, Article 2, of the Constitu- 
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but the question was discussed 
friends 


feated, 
on the floor, and some of our 
made strong pleas for our bill. Be- 
sides Mr. Spielberg, Mr. Chanler, Mr. 
Herrick and Mr. O’Connor each spoke 
most convincingly. The strongest 
point made by these our friends was 
that the tribunal by which this ques- 
tion should be settled was the voters 
at the polls and not the members of 
the committees, Mr. Terry spoke in 
opposition, as did also Mr. Levy, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and Mr. Smith, leader of the majority. 
Mr. Smith said he hoped that no one 
who did not believe in woman suf- 
frage would vote in favor of the mo- 
tion. In view of this opposition, the 
vote, 38 to 90, was not so large against 
us as might have been expected. This 
action disposes of the bill for this 
year in the Assembly, but we hope for 
further action in-the Senate. 

We know no defeat, and that 
every year brings us nearer our goal. 
Roxana B. Burrows, 


feel 





tion in relation to the qualification of 
voters. 





izations, had secured ex-Gov. Brady 





Of course, the motion was de- } 


The April issue of the Federation 
Courier, the organ of the California 
and Nevada State Federations of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, is an “Equal Suffrage 
Number.” It contains interesting 
articles both pro and con, but shows 
a decided leaning to the pro side. 
Its foreword, in ornamental type, de- 
scribes the digging up in some future 
age of a charred skeleton, and an 
archeologist’s verdict on it: “The 
creature has been teasted and roast- 
ed. It is evidently neither male nor 
female, being a species of male dow- 
ager now happily extinct. It is a 
Bok—an Edward Bok!” The Federa- 
tion Courier is published at Berkeley, 
Cal., price 50_cents per year. 





Lately the woman suffragists of 
Poland celebrated the fiftieth birth- 
day of Mrs. Pauline Kuczalska Rein- 
schmidt, who is said to have created 
the woman suffrage movement in Po- 
land. Next week we shall publish a 





« Chairman Legislative Committee. 


biographical sketch of this remark- 
able woman. 
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THE WORKING WOMAN 
SPEAKS 


———— 


By Emily Taplin Royle. 


——_—— 


John Martin, speaking at an 
anti-suffrage meeting in New York, 
says that women normally need a 
great deal of solitude, quiet and sleep, 
and they suffer physically, mentally 
and morally, if they do not get it.) 


(Mrs. 


“Solitude, quiet and sleep!” 
I stand by the roaring loom 
And watch the growth of the silken 
threads 
That glow in the bare gray room. 
I hurry through darkling streets 
In the chill of the wintry day, 
That women who talk from 
cloistered ease 
May rustle in colors gay. 


their 


“Solitude, quiet and sleep!” 
In the dripping, humid air 
I whiten the flimsy laces 
That women may be fair; 
I clothe my orphaned children 
With the price my bare hands yield, 
That the idle women may walk as fair 
As the lilies of the field. 


“Solitude, quiet and sleep.” 
Is it given to me today, 

When I march in the ranks with those 

who fight 

To keep the wolf at bay? 

Do my daughters rest in peace 
Where a myriad needles yield 

Their bitter bread or a sheet of flame, 
And the rest of the Potter's Field? 


“Solitude, quiet and sleep!” 
To factory, shop and mill, 
The feet of the working women go, 
While their leisure sisters still 
Boast of the home they have 
earned, 
Of the ease we can never share, 
And bid us @o back to the depths 
again, 
Like Lazarus to his lair 


New York. 


never 


ON ELECTION DAY 


What the Baltimore Suffragists Did 





The Baltimore municipal election 
was held May 3. It 
interesting time to 
and to the woman suffragists it 
an opportunity to acquire experience 
and to scatter information and spread 
Women.” 

League of 


suffragists 


was of course an 
the politicians, 


was 


the cause of “Votes for 
The Government 
Maryland invited all the 
in the city to take part in distributing 
literature in every one of the 223 poll- 


Just 


ing places, and one hundred sympa- 
thizers responded promptly to the 
call. It was determined that as near- 
ly as possible every voter in the city 
should be seen and spoken to by some 
of these suffrage campaigners. 
As it is known that the early 
is the heavy six o'clock 
the women At polls assigned to 


vote 
one, found 


the 


them. As the voter sought his polling 
place, or as he returned from it, he 
was given the morning’s greetings 


and several leaflets of various colors, 
each setting forth different arguments 
for equal suffrage. No than 
70,000 leaflets were given and 


the amount of argument dealt out by 


less 
away, 


word of mouth cannot be estimated. 
The day was perfect. To approach 
a citizen and say what was in the 
mind and heart of the earnest advo- 
cate of the cause was altogether an 
agreeable task. 
— 

Now that the day is over, the 

workers are unanimou-ly of the 


opinion that it was very worth while 
Many thousands 
the 


conservative 


and a great success. 
of Baltimore 
daughters 


people have seen 
this 
town at the polls, and have seen them 
they dignified, 


unoffended 


of most 


come away went, 


as 


gracious, unoffensive, and 


Every officer of the League served 
in this campaign of educating the 
publie. Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, 
president, in her automobile, was at 


several different posts during the day, 


as was also Miss Julia R. Rogers, 
Vice-President. 

Dr. Mary Sherwood, Second Vice- 
resident, and Dr. Florence R. Sabin, 


Corresponding Secretary, give most 


interesting accounts of their early 
morning work. Mrs. Calvin N. 
Gabriel was stationed at a_ precinct 
near her own home in the twelfth 


ward. and was politely invited within 
the polls and given a chair, where she 
many and, of course, 
no voter who cast his ballot 
there. Miss Elizabeth G. Taylor, Miss 
Crowell, Mrs. Hall, Miss Wier, Miss 
Martin and Miss Lent were untiring 


spent hours, 


missed 


the day’s duties. Mrs. Nannie Melvin 
and Miss Louise Carey in an automo- 
bile covered 70 precincts in localities 
far scattered in the city, and made 
longer or shorter, as_ the 
time of the election officials would 
allow. For ladies entered the 
polling places in every instance. 

That so much good work can be ac- 
complished in comparatively so short 
atime, simply by the co-operation of 
a number of strong workers, is very 
encouraging. The Just Government 
League certainly feels that the mem- 
bers found a way to make themselves 
most useful and with the most dis- 
patch. 

The open-air campaign began May 
1, and at least three meetings a week 
will be held throughout the summer. 
Similar open-air work will be done in 
the country by a party of automobile 
tourists who will conduct, during part 
what might be called 
N. M. 


speeches, 


these 


of the summer, 
a whirlwind campaign. 





If our mothers are not fit to vote, 


they ought to stop bearing sons.— 


of support leads some women to ask 
for the ballot so that the two sexes, 
so unequal in strength, may be equal 
in law. 


——_——— 


THE MAY FESTIVAL 





The New England W. &. A. will 
hold its annual May Festival in the 
Twentieth Century Club Rooms at 3 
Joy street, Boston, on Thursday even- 
ing, May 25. Social gathering at 5; 
supper at 6 sharp. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will pre- 
side, health permitting. There will 
be addresses by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Mrs, Susan W. FitzGerald, Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, the new 
president of the Rhode Island W. S. 


Fannie J. Fernald, president of 
Maine: Miss Mary N. Chase, president 
of New Hampshire; and, it is hoped, 
Mrs. Katherine Houghton Hepburn, 
the new president Connecticut. 
Mrs. Mira H. Pitman has promjsed to 
original poem if the Muse 


of 


read an 
visits her. 





George W. Cable. 


LEGAL NOTES 


By the Legal Adviser of N.A.W.S.A. 


And the Supreme Court of 
Michigan has declared that a wife liv- 


now 


ing apart from her husband has no 
right to engage in a rival business. 
The two had formerly worked to- 


gether in their piano store. 
The lower , court judges had 
dently modern and 
said: 
“Mrs, 


evi- 


some ideas, had 


that her relations 
were unendurable, 
and she endeavored quietly to pass 
wholly out of his life. She asked and 
took no assistance whatever at their 
parting. She engaged in business by 
herself and for herself. Very shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Root commenced 
these proceedings, claiming that he 
was entitled to her services and com- 
panionship, and seeking an injunction 
to restrain her from engaging in an 
independent business. 

“One does not often witness a more 
puerile and cowardly act than this at- 
tempt at coercion. He has frequently 
declared his great love for this wom- 
an. Such conduct on his part may be 
consistent with chivalry and love, but 


Root felt 
with her husband 


Josephine Preston Peabody 





MRS. C. P. GiLMAN AT UNION SQUARE 


(Mrs. Lionel Marks), will speak, and 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer and Prof. 
Hatton of Harvard have been invited, 
but had heard from when 


The Journal went to press. 


not been 


New England Annual Meeting 
The annual business meeting of the 


New England W. S. A. will be held in 
the Committee Room of Park Street 
Church Friday, May 26, at 10 A. M., 
for the election of officers and other 
business. There will be reports from 
all the New England States. All in- 
terested are invited. 





I am for unqualified woman suffrage 
a matter of human justice.—Sam- 
uel Gompers 


as 


A truly enlightened and democratic 
form of government would of course 
recognize the equal rights of women. 


—Tom L. Johnson. 
Restaurant Proprietor: “So you 
were in your last place for three 





it does not so impress us.” 

The Supreme Court, however, in 
130 N. W. Rep. p. 194, holds fast to 
the older doctrines, and reversed the 


ability, is bound in law to afford to 
his wife support reasonably  con- 
sistent with his own means and sta- 
tion. As a necessa¥y corollary, it fol- 
lows that the husband as a matter of 
law is entitked to the services and so- 
ciety of his wife. Glover vs. Alcott. 
11 Mich. 470; Randall vs. Randall, 37 


we have been unable to find any de- 


wife, where her husband is able 
willing to stfpport her and withholds 
his consent. [In Artman vs. Fergu- 


question of partnership between hus- 
band and wife, it was said: ‘The 
portant and sacred relations between 
husband and wife are not to be dis- 
turbed or destroved by contentions 
which may arise from such a commu- 
nity of property and a joint power of 


contracts and obligations of each 
other.’ If a contract of partnership is 
liable to imperil the marital relation, 





in their day’s work. 

Miss Edith Hamilton gave a break- 
fast at sunrise to all these ladies who 
were near enough to come at so early 
an hour, and set forth with them for 





it should, we think, be obvious that 
active business compefition between 
husband and wife would utterly an- 
nihilate it.” 

Making married women dependent 


on husbandly approval for a means 















lower court, saying among other! 
things: 
“The husband, being of sufficient 


Mich. 563; Mason vs. Dunbar, 43 
Mich. 407; Harrington vs. Gies, 45 
Mich. 374; Sines vs. Supts. of the 
Poor, 58 Mich. 503. That the wife 
may, with the husband's consent, con- 
duct a business upon her own ac- 
count is not open to question:  Till-| 
man vs. Shackelton, 15 Mich. 447; 
Rankin vs. West, 25 Mich. 195; but 


son, 73 Mich. 146, in considering the | 


im- | 


disposal and a mutual liability for the | 


years. Why did you leave?” 
Chef: “I was pardoned.”— 


Catholic News. 


| New 
“Eat up your food, you 
| ungrateful child. The day will come 
} when you will wish that you had such 
a nice rice pudding to eat.” Little 
|Girl: “Will it, Miss Pearsall? Then 
| perhaps I'd better keep it till then.”— 
| Punch. 


Governess: 


walking 
| parish saw one of his 





A clergyman through his 
| parishioners 
| leaning ageinst the churchyard wall, 
| coughing vehemently. 


| “You've a very bad cough, George,” 


| said the clergyman. 
| ‘Lor’ bless you, sir, there’s plenty 
| of ‘em over there would be glad to 


| have it.” 


cision which affirms this right in the! 
and | 





“Oh, yes,” 


| said Mrs. Smith, “my 
lhusband \& an 


enthusiastic archeolo- 
And I never knew it till yester- 
I found in his desk some queer- 
|looking tickets with the inscription, 
| ‘Mudhorse, 8 to 1.’ And when I asked 
| him what they were, he explained to 
|me that they were relics of a 


gist. 


day. 


lost 


race. Isn't it interesting?”—Roston 
| Traveler. 

| 

we aa oe 
| rO PACK GLASS AND CHINA. ~Man 
| who Was 25 years shipping clerk for a 
‘ glass and china firm = will pack glass 
| china, pictures, ete., for families -who are 
bo Is extre mely handy; can frame 
pictures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
; With great nentness. No bad habits: ex- 
cellent recommenuations “i 


Address F., 7 


Cushing avenue, Dorchester, Mass 





A., a remarkably witty speaker; Mrs. | 


JUS SUFFRAG!) 

The Organ of the Internationa 

an Suffrage Alllance 

Published monthly, ; 

Martina Kramers, Aa eh 4 
Rotterdam Holland; price 92 kate, 
yeas. Gives - news of the enn 
zed movement for wo 
over the world. man suftrage al 


SUFFRAGE 








| Wom, 
FREE! 


. 

Don't forget to send to Headquarters for 
all you can use of the What To Do leaflet, 
and the Political District Organization 
leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There is 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head- 
quarters, which will double its usefulness. 





a 
The Woman’s Journal wi! 

subscriptions, if desired; ut irease 
case 18 cents additional shouyiq bean 
closed to cover cost of money on 
and postage. —" 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH oF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Bize, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine BE. McClellan of 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman’s Journal” and “The 
Forerunner.” 


Most useful for occasions 
Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 





Order from Headquarters 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





NOTICE 











A woman of Burlington, Vt., lately 
wrote to Mrs. Theresa Stockwell, 3 


Gaylord street, Dorchester, Mass., Northamptom, Mass., when sh 
asking about a corset advertised in|| went to smith College for her - 
The Journal. The letter has been ac-|| orary degree. 

cidentally destroyed. Will the lady a 

kindly write to Mrs. Stockwell again, On sale at 


so that she may answer the inquiry? ‘ 

catia National Headquarters 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$1.50 apiece 


NOTICE 











Will the person at Glen Cove, N. Y., 
who sent a $1.00 bill to The Woman’s 
Journal office, April 4, at 11 A. M., 
kindly send her name at once? 





ee 


ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS 
From drawings by members of 
The Artists’ Suffrage League 
SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 260. 


“ Order from 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 
star border 
Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 





ou , likeness) — 
r h ° ° 
Per 100 Pi 2 oes READ 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 


The Advertisements 


in this week’s Journal and if you 
wish any article advertised, pur- 
chase from the person who helps 
support your paper. 


THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 


HOLLI ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
LAST WEEK 


Lessees and Managers 
E 
BECINNING 


MONDAY, MAY 22 


8. T. KING Offers 


APHIE JAMES 


In a Spectacular Production of 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S 
Latest Romantic Costume Play 


“JUDY O’HARA” 


SUPPORTED BY A COMPANY OF UNEXCELLED MERIT 


COLONIAL SEATRE 


Evenings at & — ||_—‘ Matinee Wed, and Sat. at 2 | 


JOS. M. GAITES Begs to Offer 


RALPH HERZ 


In a Novelty Musical Play 


DR. DeLUXE 


By the authors of “Madame Sherry” 
Direct from Knickerbocker Theatre, New York. 


PRICES $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 35c 


PARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frohman. 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





All sizes, kinds and prices. 
for particulars 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Write 














Evenings at 8 
Wed. and Sat, Mats. at 2 


MRS. 


A 
Charlies Frobman and 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Manazers. 

















HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 
A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN.” 


$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c. 


TREMONT THEATRE | 


THE GRAY-STEWART COMPANY 
IN THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL COMEDY IN THE WORLD 


"A COUNTRY CIRL’ 


As Performed at Daly’s Theatre, London-New York 


75 PEOPLE 75—Including Most of the ORIGINAL CAST 


Largely Augmented Orchestra: Gorgeously Gowned: NEW SCENES 





Evenings at 8.16 
Matinees 


Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 PRICES: 














‘Prices 25-50-75-1.00-1.50 
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Office 
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quarters 
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Grants 
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